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THE MEMORY OF “ALL SAINTS.” 
BY THE EDITOR. 


On the first of November a day is set apart, by a large portion of 
the Christian world, for the honor and the remembrance of saints. 
The Greek, Romish and English Churches have habitually acknow- 
ledged in this way their veneration for men whose names have been 
distinguished and hallowed and made as watchwords, in the Church’s 
history ; men, whose signal services to Christian truth, as its advocates, 
whether by eloquent lips or strong right arms or spotless lives, have 
given them high places and a long memory ; men who have appeared 
as the defenders of Christianity by their speech, or its disciples by 
their virtues. Those churches indeed, have, for some of these great 
and memorable men, separate and special days for calling up in the 
mind this reverential regard,—a day dedicated to each; one for the 
heroic, the earnest-hearted, the strong-minded, the resolute and fearless 
Paul; another for the martyred Stephen and his prayer-consecrated 
death; another for the willing, eager-spirited Peter; another for the 
more gentle and serene, the loving and confiding spirit of the beloved 
disciple, John. These and such as these were men of shining and 
singular gifts; central lights; standing far up in heavenly places; 
having something more of the divine fire in their hearts than inspires 
the multitude ; and so a peculiar tribute of commemoration is paid to 
them. But because there are others,and a host of others, more than 
the circuit of all the days of the year could number, to whom the 
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hearts of men feel in debt, and whom they would therefore remember, 
this day, falling always at the beginning of this passing month, is de- 
voted to them,—to the mighty company of the righteous, to all the 
saints. Of such a commemorative observance I have only to say, that, 
with an excellent feeling, a natural and praiseworthy feeling at its 
foundation, it is obviously liable to an easy misuse ; and actual history 
informs us, that such a misuse has attached to it, or grown out of it. 
From honoring these holy persons as men, some proceeded to worship 
them as deities. Forgetting that these saints sinned too as they were 
mortal, they clothed them in the attributes of absolute perfection. 
They knelt down in that perilous and mournful superstition, in prostrate 
devotion to their human fellows, instead of to the One Only and Infinite 
Father. We are subject to misjudgments, too, in telling who they are 
that have been most deserving and Christ-like. We cannot always 
choose our saints, because our estimates are fallible, and our insight 
partial. There may have been spirits dwelling on this earth, unknown 
to all but a little circle about them while here, and unmentioned after- 
wards, as pure and true and near to God, as they whose names are en- 
rolled in saints’ calenders, and proclaimed over the world. God only 
knoweth his saints, as he holdeth them in his hand, for he only seeth 
the heart, and readeth its secrets. 

Let us use this occasion, then, for a purpose that will approve itself 
to our better reason, and our better affections also; for speaking of 
the sacredness of the saints’ memory. Who then is the saint, the 
true and remembrance-worthy saint? I begin by replying, he is 
not a strange, unnatural being, with a manner and a look all peculiar 
to himself, walking among his fellows with solemn visage and a 
cheerless and unsocial heart. He is not a piece of formal and mechan- 
ical precision; nor a stern and frowning monster; nor yet a cold 
ascetic, such as children dream of with terror, and men avoid with dis- 
gust. He is not a person putting on a sanctimonious demeanor, feign- 
ing a proud superiority to his brethren, saying always by the air he 
carries about him, “ Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou.” He is 
not an artificial thing at all, not a hollow show, set up to represent re- 
ligion as a kind of lay figure, all outwardness, and no living and warm 
emotions within. He is altogether a different and a nobler object, one 
worthier our affection, one that may be drawn to us in confidence and 
trusted always. He is the true and the just man, the generous and 
great-souled man. He has deep sympathies and broad charities for 
humanity. He has high, unbending principle. He has a loving and a 
feeling heart,—a heart whose steady pulses throb responsively with the 
sufferings and the joys of all his kind. He is the master of himself, 
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and the servant of nothing but the truth. He lives with no selfish 
aim, and suffers no self-seeking to narrow his benevolent desires, or 
stifle his kinder impulses. He goes resolutely and faithfully into the 
common duties of his life, to follow there his lawful calling, and to obey 
there the sacred rules of honor, of good faith, of moderation and 
equity. He goes forth daily with meekness in his mien and humility 
in his breast, but he carries a most dauntless courage for the right, a 
determination, such as no temptation can vanquish, to do all things 
well; a vigorous nerve in his hand, set firmly to duty, that all bad 
forces in the universe cannot bend back. He has a truth-telling tongue, 
and an eye that turns away from folly, and lips that dare rebuke op- 
pression and injustice and hypocrisy, in their loftiest seats and 
haughtiest equipage. He will defend the down-trodden, and protect 
the lowly, and minister to the suffering, and plead for the widow, and 
give alms to the poor. Such is the true saint; but not such only, for 
he is more. There are other exalted and manly traits, other noble ele- 
ments in his nature. There are aspirations in him that reach up to 
Heaven, and take hold on heavenly things; that whisper to him of the 
Infinite Being and the infinite world; that tell him of religion, and ca 
him to its benign and blessed service ; aspirations that guide him, yes, 
urge him to communion with God, towards excellence yet unattained, 
and that fasten his strong hope and his ardent faith on the world that is 
immortal and the life that is eternal. He is the devout man, and the 
man whom devotion makes infinitely more a man, to be reverenced and 
loved. He is filled ever with the thought that his very life is sent from 
God, and sustained by God, and will not perish with the body, but is 
given him but to be moulded into a likeness to that model-life lived 
once upon the earth by Jesus, and lived to transform us all into Chris- 
tian souls, making us indeed the sons of God. He is a man, in a 
word, that holds his destiny in sight ; lives for it with a single purpose ; 
consecrates himself to fulfil it, daily ; and seeks strength for it in that 
Fatherly Spirit whence it will surely be given, and so he is the only 
rational and consistent being that lives at all. Such are the saints in 
this world and the other ; in the life everlasting that they have begun 
already ; the true Christians, the true disciples, the earnest, the happy, 
the renewed and righteous souls. Why is not the earth peopled with 
them? Why are we not all bringing ourselves into such a glorious 
company? Why are we not earning for ourselves the saints’ undying 
memory, to follow us hereafter ? 

The memory of the saints,—it is good to hold it in our keeping. 
“The righteous,” said the psalmist, “shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance.” Butwhy? Because it increases our confidence in the power 
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of goodness. There are times when we need such confirmations to 
our faith, such supports to our patience, as are found in this * patience 
and faith of the saints.” There are seasons with us when the prospect 
begins to darken, when loathsome vice seems to be gaining its base tri- 
umphs over the beauty of virtue; when the cause of righteousness 
seems to grow weaker; when some terrible temptation besets the gates 
of our own better resolutions ; and when the kingdom, the pure and 
holy kingdom seems to be rather going backward than advancing, in 
our own secret selves, and around us in the world. We look then, 
anxiously and doubtfully, for something to stay us and encourage us, 
something to re-awaken our failing courage, to lift up our faltering trust, 
and lean it again on Him who cannot be overcome. We cry out for 
some animating voice to come to us out of the dreary darkness, and tell 
us,—tell us, if we shail fight on and hold fast, or if we shall give up 
the struggle in despair, and go captives to evil. Is not an answer to 
that cry sounded forth to us, clearly, from all the examples of the good 
that have ever been upon the earth? They too were here ; they too 
were tried ; they too were in the sharp conflict, and under the over- 
shadowing cloud, and yet they stood unconquerable, the valiant heroes 
of spiritual warfare ; and they died with their armor on, unsullied in 
their purity, incorrupt in their loyalty,—died more than victors, and left 
the world stronger for their having lived in it. And what a throng of 
those brave spirits have gone before us! In what mighty armies do 
they march by us, coming from all ages and nations, scattering our 
fears, and rekindling our resolves,—for the good have been every 
where! ‘* When we come to survey them,” says another, *“ how vast 
are the numbers of those who live in memory! they emerge from the 
dimness of the primitive generations ; they come from the farthest isles ; 
they start up from among heaps of ruins that once were cities; they 
rise from old battle-fields, from village church-yards, from the depths of 
seclusion; from the bottom of the sea. They fill the earth with im- 
mortal souls. ‘Their memory is blessed.” And what is the message 
they utter to us but the message of peaceful consolation and uplifting 
hope? They bid us take heart in the midst of a difficult probation. 
Great examples are the direct manifestations of the Almighty Presence. 
They are proofs that He is with his children. They are assurances 
that his truth cannot perish. Good men are all his messengers. They 
are the expressions of his Paternity, and they are every where. Not 
here alone, but over all the earth, and its changing generations, “ are 
the faith and the patience of the saints.” We feel a new reliance on 
virtue, and a new trust in the Father, as we contemplate the lustre that 
shines from their path. 
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sigh ‘of sorrow, and not one murmur of repining, and then lay them 
down, in all the fulness of their manhood, to die,—as collectedly, as 
calmly, as to the sweet sleep of the living at eventide ; to die as wil- 
lingly in life’s freshest glow, as when its pleasures are passed, and its 
interest is fled. Yet again, therefore, we will say, Thank God for 
good men’s deaths. ‘ Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.” 

Once more, the remembrance of the righteous is a perpetual lesson, 
teaching us to follow them, and to be righteous also. The example of 
the excellent is a stirring summons lifted up forever to bring us to the 
service of God. Every incorrupt life that has been kept blameless in 
spite of crowding temptations, impels our feet forward in the path of 
obedience. Each self-sacrificing disciple that virtue has numbered in 
her disciplined armies is an eloquent pleader with our sluggish affections. 
The upward way is made smoother by the painful steps that have worn 
away its stony roughness, and trodden down its thorns. There have 
been examples that draw us and keep us, and seem to stretch their fra- 
ternal arms, and reach back to lift us on. Oh! if we will but put faith 
in them, if we will but believe in them, how much surer will every 
step become, how joyful with satisfaction, how buoyant with the feeling 
of alliance with a glorious brotherhood! We should disdain to be 
found longer with the mean, the sensual and the earthly. We should 
cast off companionship with the creeping slaves of sin. We should rise 
to a solemn realization of the serious issues of life and death, and the 
obligation that binds us to improvement and advancement in all holy 
conversation and uprightness. Pitiable is that man who doubts and de- 
nies the reality and the worth of good men; who will cling to his 
gloomy unbelief in these disinterested lovers of the right; who sneers 
at the remembrance of the saints. It is a too sure sign of the badness 
of his own heart. 

This subject has an appropriate application of itself, to those of later 
years, of riper experience, to the aged in life, and the aged in wisdom. 
It is inthem that we look to see exemplified “ the patience and the faith 
of the saints.” It is they who by their calm and equal frame of spiritual 
temper, by their tried principle and their cooler estimates of earthly 
things, seem to have, more than any in this world, the saintly character. 
It is to them that we turn our eyes, when we would behold the clear 
vision of faith mounting above the glitter of mortality and fixed with 
steadiness on the greater realities of the world that is to come,—the 
world, to which, by their very position, they seem to stand in such close 
relations, their feet upon the very threshold. And if they manifest that 
insight that looks beyond the boundary and its gloom ; if they bear with 
them that faith on which their failing hearts must soon long to lean; if 
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they resist the murmurings and vexations that bodily infirmity so often 
brings with it to the old; if they let not go their interest in all that is 
innocent and innocently cheerful in this life ; if they but commune more 
heartily and more devoutly, as they journey on, with the Good Shepherd 
that has guided them so far; if as they go down the mountain-side to- 
wards the valley and the shadows lengthen over them, they only grasp 
their pilgrim’s staff with heart-whole fortitude and say, “God is my 
helper ; yea, though | walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil’; then what a sublime and beautiful illustration is 
there of the blessedness of religion, of the heroism of the saints, and 
how does the grey head become a crown of glory ! 

We remember, too, that we are now in the time of the departing 
summer, and amidst the perishing of its glories; when “the charmed 
eddies of the autumnal winds” are “ weaving the faded chaplet of the 
year.” And while the very season reminds us of the saints that are de- 
parted, we recall the words with which the poet Keble joins together 
these two harvest seasons of autumn and old age. 


“How quiet shows the woodland scene! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won: 

Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts ensure, 
Waiting theirsummons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to die.” 


And for the saints that have gone before, and were “ not afraid,” by 
reason of their patience and their faith,— 


“The eye of faith, that waxes bright 
Each moment by the altar’s light, 
Sees them even now: they still abide 
In mystery kneeling at our side, 

And with them every spirit blest 
From realms of triumph or of rest ; 
From him who saw creation’s morn 
Of all God’s angels eldest born, 

To the frail child that died to-day, 
Take part in our thanksgiving lay.” 





FLOWERS IN THE SANCTUARY. 


FLOWERS IN THE SANCTUARY. 


“ Bring flowers to the shrine, where we kneel in prayer; 
They are nature’s offering ; their place is there.” 


Tuese beautiful tokens of a Father’s love, why should they be exclu- 
ded from the very place whither we resort to fill our hearts with love to 
Him, the Giver of all that is fair? We woo and win their smile in 
our own homes. In the season of their bloom the most tasteful apart- 
ment is incomplete without them. The child’s first lessons of beauty 
are learned among the flowers. The maiden gathers them to adorn 
her hair. The lovely bride is still lovelier for their charms. They 
bring to the couch of the weary invalid visions of the fair world without ; 
and in the sad hour, when dust is consigned to dust, their sweetness 
helps to rob the grave of its gloom. They wave above the lowly beds 
of our loved ones, and the silent city of repose becomes a garden. 

The groves were God’s first temples; there the humble flower, the 
lofty tree, and the glorious dome of heaven alike, spoke to the true wor- 


shipper of the power and love of Him whom he adored. So speak 
they now to the true and loving heart, and all nature is a temple, and 
every day a sabbath to the Lord. 


“?Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer.” 


But when the sound of the church-going bell is heard, we withdraw 
ourselves from these sweet influences of nature ; and unless the preach- 
er have a heart to feel the holy beauty amid which we daily walk, 
there is often nothing to remind us that God has poured out around us 
such wealth of loveliness. Arch, and column, and solemn organ in- 
deed speak loudly to the heart. _The soul bows in awed devotion be- 
neath the stately grandeur of those ancient piles in the old world; and 
an approach may perhaps be made to their impressive power in some of 
the churches of our own cities. But all these are the work of man; 
and though they are erected to the praise and glory of the Father, they 
do not point directly to Him as the Source of all our blessings. 

Why should our churches be less inviting than our homes? Yet are 
they not often so? Many of our country churches owe all that is 
attractive and dear to their hallowed use and associations. The graces 
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of architecture and costly furniture are not within the reach of all ; but 
everywhere around our country homes are strewed the flowers, and 
they may be gathered ‘* without money and without price.” 

During the past summer nature has for the first time been permitted 
to bring to one of our country churches her rich, yet simple offering of 
flowers. Their balmy breath has arisen from the table of our commu- 
nion, sweet as the incense which ascended from the altars of old. 
Were they not fitly placed on the board of the gentle One, whose 
sweetest lessons of trust were drawn from the fowl of the air and 
the lily of the field? On that communion morning when they were 
first presented, they were in beautiful unison with the words of the 
preacher, who discoursed to us of the joys of Jesus; and, as he called 
on us to deck the table of our Lord with fair flowers, rather than place 
upon it the crown of thorns, doubtless many hearts replied, ‘‘ Amen. 
So will we do.” Sweet and hallowed has been their influence on the 
hearts of some, at least, who worship in that village sanctuary. Long 
may the beautiful custom continue there, and far may it spread among 
our sister churches! In them may nature offer the first flowers of 
spring, and may the last lingering blossom of the garden or the field 
be brought as a tribute of praise and love to the shrine of Him, whose 
hand has fashioned the flowers! M. W. 





SUMMER LIFE AT NEWPORT. 


Aone the broad beach and under the cliff, 1 saw many moving 
figures, and as many were the purposes which brought them so near the 
restless and sounding waters. ‘The farmer and his men were there, for 
the homely uses of husbandry. The sea must fatten the land; the 
great deep holds among its hidden treasures, and gives up at the bidding 
of the tempest, that which shall enrich its sister earth. Far off on the 
waste of ocean there had been a mighty storm, while the sky was 
bright over our shores ; but the surges told the tale as they came roar- 
ing up to dash with unwonted and apparently causeless fury on the 
beach. ‘They leaped and fled as if pursued by an enemy over the 
ledges or solitary rocks; all one calm day and night they swelled and 
chafed like angry fugitives from a lost battle-field, and then came the 
gale itself to spend what remained of its strength. But its chief work 
had been done; and what that work was, who shall know? The 
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drifting spar, the barnacle-grown fragment of a stately bark, may float 
into some nook ‘of a peaceful shore at a distant day, and reveal as little 
as acarved and broken stone amid the sands of Libya. There has 
been a mighty and ingenious work of man, and there has been destruc- 
tion. Man—and God! It is a revelation, after all, to the mind that 
can extract its meaning. 

The farmer and his men thought only of their own work. Into the 
water they strode with bared limbs, and the patient oxen toiled through 
the heavy sand and raging waves that broke on their sturdy sides, and 
with harrows they dragged forth the masses of bladdery rockweed, 
and beautiful long brown ribbon-weed with its wavy edges, so soon to 
perish in unsightly heaps, and be strewed over the farm whose green 
fields stretched away behind us. 

From these I turned to look at a party of merry bathers, contending 
with the surf as it came in, swelling—swelling from afar, lifting itself as 
if purposely to swallow the feeble mortals who dared sport with it, and 
then combing gracefully over with a weight and force that prostrated 
those whom it took unawares. Up they came again, emerging all 
drenched and dripping from the brine, and sending forth peals of 
laughter, which were drowned in the ceaseless roar as the mischievous 
billow poured itself toward the beach. There it encountered a group of 
children, who discreetly kept within the second circle of waves, but 
went through all the forms of jumping and screaming as the diminished 
surges reached them. A few of the bolder bathers, conscious of being 
skilful swimmers, rushed out in wild excitement and sprang into the 
wall of crested green water at the moment it rose before them, disap- 
pearing from our sight: some floated indolently on their backs, dashed 
up by each surge, and then carried out again by the undertow, which to 
the inexperienced seems fearful as the mysterious, resistless power of 
destiny. Some stood encouraging the timid to advance; some, 
thoughtless of every thing but the exulting sense of strength and 
pleasure, waded, dived, and leaped, with a thousand unmeaning antics. 
I saw the sick man carried down helpless, turning his dull eye listlessly 
towards the breakers into which he was to be plunged, and a feeble 
gleam of emotion stole over his face as the wild scene awakened his 
languid perceptions of the sublime. I saw the pale infant immersed, to 
be withdrawn terrified, gasping, screaming ; it was a mother’s hand that 
held it, with a seeming cruelty and resolute kindness that feebler natures 
could not have understood. The same God gave to the flood its power 
to strengthen, to the mother her high and wise affection: and so the 
pale child found health. None thought that an angel came down and 
troubled the blessed water, and a higher thought came to few; so that 
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in my soul [ almost longed for some of the sweet and holy superstitions 
of an age less learned. And as I looked again at the joyous bathers, a 
voice from the deep murmured, ‘“* God has created pleasures fitting for 
the most innocent of his creatures, and strengthening for the whole na- 
ture ; what excuse hath man for seeking others ?” 

Afar from these, scrambling along the face of the cliff, 1 met an 
elderly man on a ledge of rock, and beside him a youth with an eager, 
intelligent face. The old man had a hammer in his hand with which he 
struck off pieces of the cliff from time to time as he discoursed zealous- 
ly, and his talk was of pudding-stone, and greywacke, granite and coal- 
formations. He told of the single ridge of granite running from the 
lime-rocks to the wild southern extremity of the island in the neighbor- 
hood of the Spouting-rock ; of the now deserted coal-mines, and the 
little veins of coal whose terminations may sometimes be found in the 
face of a broken cliff; of slate-stones discovered with the impressions of 
huge ferns upon them; of the wearing away of precipices, the slow but 
sure encroachment of ocean both upon the sandy beach and the 
crumbling rocks. And as we listened and looked about, the face of 
nature seemed to change, and the word Eternal faded from earth and 
sea. He spoke of the evident action of mighty elements in past times, 
the work of fusion here and of solution there, of dissolving fires and 
rushing waters centuries ago, whose traces were everywhere around 
us, till a solemn awe thrilled us, and a dim, huge, forlorn image of an 
uninhabited ancient world rose on our souls. ‘The day when the red 
Indian was sole master of these cliffs and floods, seemed but as yester- 
day ; and our day shrank into a moment, a point in the lapse of ages. 
Let the stately Urania walk the hill-tops with calm upward gaze ques- 
tioning the heavens, and they shall answer ; but she has a younger sister, 
no child of Chaldean shepherds, whose earnest, downcast eye interro- 
gates holy mother Earth of her mysteries, as she treads mountain-top and 
sea-shore, the black bog and the secret mine. And she too has a solemn 
response. Truth has many oracles, and each science is a priestess, 
and the latest born, solemn-voiced Geology, tells us of the oldest facts, 
lays bare the rock-ribbed skeleton of the “ great globe itself,” and 
makes creation’s yesterday peer and glimmer out from its mists into the 
sunshine of to-day. 

The tide was slowly receding. A broad belt of firm wet sand, elastic 
and corky under the foot, tempted a few pedestrians across the beach 
in spite of the blustering breeze. I saw them pausing to watch the dis- 
tant billows that seemed striving to look over the top of the cliff, and 
the breakers racing along the ledge of Easton’s point, with manes 
streaming back as they pranced along, so many snow-white ocean 
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steeds. A strong wind off shore produced this beautiful appearance in 
perfection. And when the “tenth wave” came, never yet correctly 
counted, with its mad bound throwing up a brilliant cloud of spray, ra- 
diant with prismatic hues, the pedestrians made gestures of astonishment 
and delight; and then during the mysterious momentary lull that suc- 
ceeded, they resumed the sturdy walk,—but presently stopped again, 
lingered, gazed, waited to see another wild leap of the live waters. 
What lover of the sea-shore has not known this fascination ? 

And now carriage after carriage, the gay barouche, the swift curricle, 
the sober rockaway, the dashing gig, came filled with bright faces, and 
the music of the hollow horse-tramp on the sands mingled with the din 
of the surf. Graceful equestrian girls galloped past me, and their 
cheeks flushed with exercise, their eyes beaming with admiration of the 
scene, they forced me to own—* here boldness is not unfeminine.” 

As I returned with tardy step from this region of glory, a party of 
ladies under the now deepening shadow of the cliff caught my eye. 
The ebbing tide had left many clear pools among the sands and stones, 
and there the clumsy cockles paddled about, upon very important busi- 
ness, no doubt, though none could discover what, with their funny little 
feet sticking out from the doors of their houses in a most awkward 
fashion. The sma!l speckled crabs were active among them, with their 
pretty pink and fawn-colored backs, and occasionally there seemed 
some hostility between them and the other denizens of the pools. One 
handsome pinkish crab gave chase to a long green cockle, who seemed 
to have a poor chance against six legs that cared not which way they 
ran ; but at last the “ artful dodger” whirled awkwardly round a heap of 
seaweed, and snuggled himself safely into the sand. But it was not 
these living things that attracted the stooping and searching maidens. 
They were in pursuit of specimens to grace their collections of alge. 
Everywhere around us lay the little crimson, brown and black lumps 
which an inexperienced eye would pass totally unnoticed. Yet as the 
thin outer circle of the retiring waves sometimes washed over them, 
how they were metamorphosed! as the water glided round the little 
rocks on which we stood, what exquisite forms of delicate sea-weeds 
floated in it! what variety of tints and fibre! some almost like tiny 
scarlet or crimson clouds, yet perfect in the developement of their 
feathery formation. And these were the unsightly lumps that lay in a 
state of collapse and utter ugliness on the shore. Ah! many a human 
soul thus lies amid the unappreciating, the uncongenial, the unkind ; and 
none understand or guess at its beautiful capacities, none dream of the 
graces into which it might expand if thrown into its native or its true 
element.’ 
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It was pleasant to watch the young girls, eager in their innocent pur- 
suit, the healthy perfume of the fresh seaweeds saluting them, and the 
ocean-air playing on their faces; and I rejoiced for them that they 
loved such things. Wise are the parents that indulge and encourage 
such tastes, leading the studerit into the open air, and among God’s 
works, There, under the free sky, will they unconsciously meet angel- 
teachers, whose lessons will not be the less profitable because the 
preceptor is invisible. 

And now the sun sinks beyond the hills of Narragansett, simple, 
hospitable, dear Narragansett; the fog-bank broods on the eastern 
ocean horizon ; the white-breasted beach-birds no longer skim the surf, 
or run swifily along the sands ; the fisherman on yonder slippery ledge 
winds up his line; the white surf grows dim on our vision, so that its 
monotonous dash seems to come from another world: its melancholy 
cadence assumes something of its midnight tone, when it toils on alone— 
alone—unceasing, unseen, save by stars and spirits. 

And so ends a happy Newport day, to be followed by a night of 
sound refreshing sleep. A day of healthful exercise and pure, un- 
worldly thoughts must be followed by such a night. Shall its God- 
ordained hours be given up to the revel, the heated crowd, the unmean- 
ing prattle, the too-exciting card-table, the giddy waltz? Shall these 
things be, within sound of that awful ocean voice, forever proclaiming 
God and his majesty ? 

Is not the manner of using a season of recreation, fit study for Con- 
science on her invisible throne? Are there not ways of relaxing from 
duty and care, upon which the sternest moralist may smile? And is 
there a more important case of conscience than that which decides 
whether such relaxation has been of a nature to increase the strength, or 
weakness, the health, or disease of the spirit within ? 

With the increased facilities of travelling, the habit of seeking health 
and relaxation away from home during the summer has become mar- 
vellously prevalent. Few stay at home who can get away; and the 
few are usually of those who have a horror of all new customs, who 
think all things done in their youth are of course right, and that to stay 
at home from January to January is in itself virtuous, is being steady 
and domestic. Such cannot realize that the domestic spirit—blessed of 
all others! may gain a fresh, quiet, beautiful power away from home 
and with favoring circumstances, which will pour itself into that home 
with a renewed energy and charm, so that each member of the house- 
hold shall be gladdened and strengthened by it. Yet such is unques- 
tionably the fact, and year after year it becomes better known, and is 
acted upon with a wise understanding of the laws of the human system, 
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a conscientious observance of them. Many go abroad for the sole and 
holy purpose of expanding the mind and invigorating the body. They 
do not quit home because tired of its monotony, weary of its duties, and 
detesting its cares ; they will, in all probability, from choice, take with 
them some of these duties and cares, deeming it pleasantest and best for 
them to doso. The tender mother will need some of her children ; 
the industrious and careful of time will need the profitable volume and 
the needle ; even the vacation-loving youth will not leave behind all his 
school-books ; and there will be hours of steady and useful occupation, 
wherever the temporary abode may be, amid the mountains, by the 
medicinal spring, or on the breezy sea-shore. None of these will fear 
to ask themselves, at night, that fitting question for the bedside every 
night and every where, ‘* What have I done to-day ?” 

But we do fear that the dangers of this universal practice of summer- 
roving are overlooked by many, obvious as they are. The moment it 
assumes the character of mere pleasure-seeking, it becomes dissipation ; 
it becomes pernicious ; it is wrong. If health, the best use of time, and 
spiritual improvement, are lost sight of for one day, be it winter or 
summer, call it work-time or play-time, that day is one we shall be 
glad to forget when the end of all days shall arrive. Strange, unac- 
countably strange that any soul can forget this! 

That thousands do forget it all the year round, wasting and even 
polluting the hours given to them spotless, is the standing wonder to 
every thoughtful and pious mind. And a melancholy thing it is to see 
the first lessons in time-killing taken by the young at our fashionable 
watering-places! Many with the bloom of innocence on their cheeks, 
eager to learn the meaning of life and its uses, and who till now with 
the beautiful instincts of the soul have used their moments with some 
degree of wisdom and high purpose, there first catch the idea that en- 
joyment may be sought in the most frivolous of pursuits, in unwhole- 
some late hours, in occupations which not only strengthen no faculty of 
the mind, no affection of the heart, no muscle or function of the body, 
but do actually weaken and injure all these. The inexperienced vic- 
tims of fashion,—so we must call them,—do not at once discover the 
cheat, and ache under the disappointment. They not only commit the 
immediate folly, but carry home the fatal error, the false view of recre- 
ation, the moral blindness as to abuse of time, which, it may be, will 
gradually undermine their future usefulness, and their wholesome 
growth into a fitness for heaven. 

We would have this mused upon seriously by a class rapidly increas- 
ing in this country, a sad, sad symptom,—the giddy mature ! they who 
sport with the tremendous responsibility of example laid upon them ; 
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a burden which dignified virtue would carry lightly, and which they 
cannot shake off, sport as they will. 

We would have the young ponder it. Yellow leaves are whirling 
about them ; let them not still dream of the August revel, and comfort 
themselves that winter too will bring card-table and waltz and idle hours. 
If the occupations of the summer have not given them a distaste for 
these things, a longing for something more profitable and noble, then, 
God be merciful to them, when their spirits must plunge into the myste- 
ries on which now they spend nota thought, when they shall learn 
whether they have fitted themselves for perpetual, joyous, glorious, ad- 
vancing action; or must feed forever, dumb, motionless and miserable, 
upon bitter recollections. L. J. H. 





THE SUMMER ENDED. 


[The following article, though relating to the same general subject with the 
preceding, touches on different points; and each suggests its own lesson. 
The fact that two of our contributors should have turned their attention to the 
topic simultaneously, indicates its prominence, and the importance of its being 
considered. Ep.] 


A YEAR or two ago, there was an article in this Magazine, ques- 
tioning of the summer, what had been its fruits in the hearts and lives 
of the many, over whom it had passed with more than winged fleetness. 
Similar thoughts are suggested at this time; they take the form of an 
inquiry, as to what is the influence of fashionable summer resorts. 
The tendency to leave the city during the summer months is increasing. 
Young and old, sick and well, fashionable and religious, all hasten from 
its portals, as from a prison, at the first breath of summer air. For a 
long time pure air and quiet were the only requisites, easily obtained at a 
country farm-house ; now, the passion, or more properly the fashion, is 
for the sea-shore and sea-bathing, and every little spot by the ocean, no 
matter how uninteresting, dreary or lonely, is thronged, and its accom- 
modations, no matter how inconvenient or disagreeable, gratefully re- 
ceived ; while the larger places number their guests by hundreds and 
thousands from the brightest, best and most gifted the country can pro- 
duce. The gratefulness of this change is acknowledged, its necessity in 
many cases admitted willingly, the good influences arising from intima- 
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ey with nature, whether in the green fields or by the foaming surf, 
heartily confessed. 

To the drooping invalid, the care-worn student, the pining child, the 
worn-out frame of the watching mother, the too closely confined teach- 
er, each breeze comes fraught with renewed life and hope. Let the 
kindly ministries of nature never be undervalued, its soothing, healing, 
invigorating powers never be overlooked by those seeking to restore 
exhausted forces. When we have included all who need the change as 
indispensable to their well-being, how large a multitude are left who 
only leave their homes for amusement! Then again, to leave out the 
mere worldling, whom these simple words would hardly reach, though 
he most needed them, there would remain a large body of Christians to 
whorn might kindly be put the questions, What had been their influence 
at the resort of fashion, wealth and folly ? what had been its influence 
upon them,—upon their usefulness, their intellectual and spiritual life ? 

It is not presumed to question the necessity of recreation ; yet it is a 
matter of much doubt, whether a person in health, with time and talents 
to be accounted for, has any right to make amusement any object of 
pursuit. It is not affirmed that all do, and yet how many could give an 
intelligible answer if asked what had occupied their summer hours ? 
That they should be idle is not a necessity ; but that so many persons, 
conscientious in every other respect, should waste so many precious 
hours, suggested the question of the influence of such places and such 
modes of life, as inducing wasteful habits, as leading to the neglect of 
God’s valuable gifis. Dr. Johnson says, “ It is certainly true of intel- 
lectual nature as of material that it abhors a vacuum; that our minds 
cannot be empty ; and evil will break in upon them if not preoccupied 
with good.” It is much to be feared that many are the losers by that 
simple dalliance with idleness, that seems so harmless at the time. If 
every heart would question the hours of the summer day that glided so 
silently away, and if the reply were sincere, there must come a sigh 
of regret, if not the deeper pang of reproach. 


“Those viewless angel hours, we see not 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only feel, too oft, when flown, 
That they have left their stings.” 


It is acknowledged that any steady intellectual, or even merely men- 
tal effort is almost impossible amid a throng of people. Is it right for 
the strong in body, who might be doing a great deal, to place themselves 
where they can do little or nothing from the force of outward circum- 
stances? The intense heat of a southern clime, scarce knowing inter- 
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mission from morn to eve, and eve again to morn, demands entire re- 
pose; but in our northern homes, there are but few days but have 
morning and evening hours that invite to activity and occupation. Does 
the Christian servant do well to give those evening hours to dancing 
and gossip, and the morning to slumber? Sad thoughts would come, 
when the bright and the true could give no account of the hours, except 
that they danced and sang, and they chatted, and they walked, and they 
read novels, and they slept. 


“ But as we spend each minute 
That God to us has given, 

The deeds are known before His throne, 
The tale is told in Heaven.” 


The merry voices, the smiling faces, the light-hearted step, the 
tastefully clad person, made them forget the miserable homes, where 
the hot hours passed without the relief of kind words to the poor suffer- 
er, or a cup of water to the parched lip,—the miserable homes where 
fruit and flowers and all that made their life pleasant, were but known 
as things that the rich enjoyed. In seeking our own pleasure, there is 
danger of forgetting the wants of others. They loved to watch the 
waves dash upon the shore. In the dreamy, musing, delicious mood 
that was induced, was forgotten, or unheeded, the lesson of their tireless, 
ceaseless activity. It was hardly remembered, that in the hour of their 
deepest repose their mission was yet being accomplished. All things 
in nature go on perfecting to the harvest. Is it no reproach to the 
butterfly life of the summer seeker for pleasure, so forgetful of the 
deathless spirit in man? What harvest can the slothful find? That 
much is to be learned by the contact with human life and human na- 
ture ; that many a lesson is gained by observation, is perfectly true. 
There is no place where thought could be more profound, or interest 
more painfully intense, than in the thronged drawing-room of one of 
the summer palaces. But it is thought that makes the heart ache, not 
hope, for truth is not there, and what were life without it? If religion 
and eternity be other than meaningless words, then the frivolity, the 
worldliness, the artificialness, the thoughtlessness of those gathered 
there must deeply depress almost to gloom the heart that looks beyond 
time, upon the fruits of it. Of “heartlessness” we lay no charge ; 
there is often the most where there is the least appearance of it, and 
it is the seeming that is the most saddening. The untruthfulness, 
the crushing of all the brighter, purer impulses at the shrine of fashion, 
the deadening of all the higher, purer aims of the spirit, by the paralyz- 
ing power of the world’s atmosphere, the stifling of the consciousness 
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of a better purpose in life, till the being ends by becoming as false as it 
has striven to be—false to itself, false to others, false to God; this isa 
result, this an influence of a fashionabie summer resort. Who would 
not weep to watch the heavenly gift of beauty perverted to all unhal- 
lowed uses, the bright eye flashing with scorn, pride, or triumph, that 
should only beam with love and pity and sympathy ? that “ cunning in- 
strument,” the tongue, uttering its musical tones only to bewilder, be- 
guile or deceive? the light step making haste to do evil, luring to the 
path that bringeth sorrow? Whose heart would not grow heavy to 
follow the gay, the courted, the caressed, the flattered to their retire- 
ment, and know of the throbbing temples, weeping eyes, aching hearts, 
sometimes aching from disappointed ambition or pride, or it may be 
disappointed affection; and not mourn over the hollowness of the 
world, and ask sadly and fearfully what will be the sign of the recording 
angels? Christians are among them; do they realize their mission, or 
are they drawn into the vortex and the spiritual influence overpowered 
by the outward? If every Christian was true to his Master there, they 
would exert an untold influence, even as the good is greater and more 
powerful than the evil. Because it is feared that Christianity at such 
times and places is merely nominal, it is asked, What is the influence 
arising from them ? 

There is one influence which is made a matter of serious thought 
among the reflecting: the effect produced upon the dwellers by the 
sea-shore, and in the quiet country village, by the outpouring from the 
city of the gay, the fashionable and the worldly. A very little observa- 
tion shows what that effect is, and leads the true-hearted Christian to ask 
what he has done of good or evil. The contentment, the simplicity, the 
simple enjoyments, the few and easily satisfied desires, the willing 
ignorance of luxuries among those whose lot is to cultivate the soil, and 
live with nature, untrammelled by art, is known to all; the hardiness, 
the honesty, the truthfulness of those who dwell by the bounding billows 
is proverbial. They are filled with the unfettered freedom of the winds 
and waves, Like them they acknowledge but one master,—God ; like 
them they yield a willing obedience to His laws. What life does the 
fashionable world reveal to them? A life spent in seeking for pleasure, 
occupied with amusement. In contrast to the early hours, the daily toil, 
the simple fare, the simple dress, the simple enjoyment, how must all 
the glare and glitter, tinsel and show of the world’s people dazzle and 
bewilder their victim, and seem like “ the gorgeous fabric of a dream” ! 
How must it alter their estimate of all things! How can it help bring- 
ing questions of the inequalities of lots, of what is real, true enjoyment ? 
They see, as it were, the actors upon the stage ; all is bright and fasci- 
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nating, they look not behind the curtain ; they know not its falsity and 
misery. They have no opportunities of judging fairly, and they decide 
for the outward, and lose their quiet contentment and true enjoyment, 
in pursuit of some indefinite good, which does not even exist. And who 
is responsible for this change? Their standard of intellectual and 
spiritual life may be contracted and narrow, but it is natural and true as 
far as it goes. If they are ignorant of the higher life that springs from 
struggle with the evil of the world, so are they free from the contami- 
nating effects of contact with its vices. If with the knowledge of the 
world that is brought to them, were brought also those influences that 
elevate and refine, so that their thoughts and feelings should have wider 
scope and freer action, and they yet know and value their own position, 
so free from temptation, so favorable to progress,—a good work would 
be done. Have Christians done this work? Alas when we see and 
know the discontent and restlessness of those once so peaceful and 
happy, the distaste for simple pleasures, the disgust of rural enjoyments, 
the craving for artificial stimulus, the ambition for outward good and 
worldly distinction aroused in those who once deemed themselves bles- 
sed in possession of health and strength and the world of beauty around 
them, we can but feel that the children of the world should repent of the 
wrong they have done to the children of nature. In their heedless pur- 
suit of pleasure, they have been scattering poisonous dust, from which 
the unfortunate ones are reaping a harvest of trouble. Have the children 
of light come with the knowledge of the ‘ Tree of Life,” as the anti- 
dote, whose “leaves are for the healing” of all trouble? It were 
surely a subject for earnest thought, to all true hearts, in the winter 
hours, so that when summer comes again, they may gather in their 
harvest in the regenerated hearts and lives of those whom their words 
and ways have moved to better things. A. B. 


‘Get the town between thee and the setting sun. Give one thought 
to the grandeur of nature,—it is perishable; another to thy fellow- 
townsmen,—hundreds of them grieving and struggling after earthly 
matters fast hastening from human use. Give another thought to the 
Lord Christ, once in the flesh and now in the spirit ; then stretch abroad 
thy hands, and with a faith worthy of the prophet and the prophecy, do 
thou reflect that heaven and earth shall pass away. And then, if ever 
thou hast felt those words that shall not pass away, thou shalt be 
sensible of thy heart within thee,—the stronger for this exercise unto 
godliness,—the gentler also, the purer and the more watchful.” 





THOUGHTS ON EXPEDIENCY. 


+ 
THOUGHTS ON EXPEDIENCY, 


“T anways watch the indications of circumstances as they arise,” 
said bishop Jebb, ‘‘ and never, unless the voice of duty clearly calls, 
press any undertaking against opposing circumstances; lest, by so do- 
ing, I should cross the course, or take myself out of the current, of God’s 
providential dealings.” 

The above proposition contains a clause which begs the whole ques- 
tion for the worthy bishop. When “the voice of duty clearly calls,” 
no right-minded man can hesitate ; but the truth is, that in many this 
voice whispereth too softly :—or that the voice to which I listen will not 
be heard by my neighbor. No two men are governed to the same 
degree by considerations of duty. Most of us modify them to suit our 
love of ease or our cowardice. One man leaves his on the church 
steps, and another picks up his, like a bundle, every night when he re- 
turns from his business. Only a lofty, enviable few are moved by them, 
with divine consistency, at all moments and at all places. I have heard 
women say of a call of ceremony or an unanswered letter, ‘* Oh let it 
go—we can attend to them any time.” ‘To this state of mind, I, for 
one could never approximate ; even for trifles, there is a right time, and 
if itis a duty in me toclasp all men in an embrace of earnest well- 
wishing, it is likewise my duty so to do it as to do justice to myself. 
All the sound common sense of the Saxons has not acquiesced in cer- 
tain conventions, for centuries, without some good reason, and I am 
bound to comply with these until I or others can furnish better. It is 
evident, then, that this “clear call of duty ” had better be left out of 
the question, and the subject considered on the usual grounds; for 
we may be sure that few men will be found to kick against the 
pricks for obstinacy’s sake, or the mere pleasure of it, and the practi- 
eal enquiry is reduced to this: Does Expediency, as it is com- 
monly understood by men, mean anything commanded by God? The 
question is one of no little importance to me, for if this said bishop be 
right, then my whole life has been wrong. As I[ look at the question, 
thoughts crowd upon me too rapidly; I can scarce reduce them to or- 
der; and if in so doing I weary the reader, let him ask himself, if it be 
not a question which on one side or the other comes near to him ? 

I know nothing of bishop Jebb. I have in some way connected his 
name with a volume of sermons which I never opened, and [ am not 
surprised to find others thus ignorant. 1] cannot imagine that a man 
governed by expediency, could ever write one living sermon, or leave 
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behind him a name worthy a nation’s conscious remembrance. I will 
begin the consideration of this question in the popular way, namely, by 
authority, and quote from a late sermon of the Rev. Andrew P. Peabo- 
dy, the words—“ If a better state of things is ever to come, and ever- 
lasting righteousness to be brought in, it is necessary that some men 
should stand upon a higher platform than the many, and those who do 
stand there will always be exposed to obloquy and derision.” Your 
appreciation of these words will not be lessened by the fact, that the 
word “ expedient” cannot be found in the mouth of Christ, either in the 
original or the translated New Testament. In the only instance where 
the word is found in the translation, which is in John, where our Saviour 
says, “It is expedient for you that I go away,” it might be otherwise 
rendered with equal fidelity, and is incapable of any sinister interpreta- 
tion. 

Those who stand upon the platform of reform will be looked up to 
by those who stand upon things as they are, and constitute the public 
opinion of the world. Men look up unfortunately, quite as often with 
envy, as with reverence, and say to those above them, “ You are up 
there, are you? to look over our heads! Poor fools, you had better 
come down. Your thrones of state are inverted pyramids; see how 
they totter; we are safer here on the firm ground.” But the wise man 
answers earnestly, ‘‘ Not so; we climbed up here, not to look over you, 
but to catch the first glimpse of the great light which breaketh in the 
east, to bring you the tidings of great joy. It may be that we sit on 
pyramids,—but if we sit calmly and peacefully, they will only fix 
themselves more and more firmly, as they settle into the great founda- 
tions of human life and duty ; and as up here we always breathe the 
purest air, we shall have better health wherewith to heal some wounds 
and bruises than those under us.” And this is the true view of the 
case. Many motives influence men, when they refuse to uphold a new 
truth, with the whole force of their already firm conviction. Love of 
ease, love of reputation, fear of ridicule, and then, last and saddest, 
because this symptom attacks the highest class of minds, a want of 
faith in God’s truth,—in its first germ of developement,—and a fear to 
lose influence in some direction where they have already served their 
race,—by taking hold in an another, which is either unpopular or mis- 
understood. With the love of ease | have no sympathy. ‘“ God meant 
this to be a hard world,” said Dr. Gannett, not long ago, “and it gen- 
erally is so.” He was right. God meant that we shall work for our 
daily bread; and the opposing circumstances which make you great, 
are like sharp edges put into the hands of growing children. If you 
cut your fingers it is your own fault. He meant that you should learn 
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the whole art of self-defence, and turn them into weapons of great 
power. Yes! this may be a beautiful, a glad world. The atmosphere 
which curtains it may glow with God’s love; the grass which carpets 
it may be fresh with the dew of his mercy ; and those eyelet-stars in 
the deep blue, may be, as the blind child said, only—the “* God looking 
through,” to cheer us. But it must be, if it answers its end, a hard 
world. Labor should not make it an unhappy one. 

With the love of reputation, personally, I have a greater sympathy 
than with expediency as a motive, and yet it isno more right. Itis a 
pleasant thing to find that men conscious of honor to themselves are in 
sympathy with us, but the moment.we become actuated by this pleasure, 
they catch us in the act and reputation is gone. What is more con- 
temptible than a man who always thinks of himself and his? ‘ Have 
you looked at the state of your soul,” said a revivalist, meeting the 
great Clarkson in the street. ‘ Thank God,” was his indignant reply, 
“*T have been too busy in saving the souls of other men, to worry about 
my own.” Sucha remark may doubtless be abused, but few things 
shock me so much as the selfish bitterness of him, who sees in religion 
only a means to save his own soul from the torments of hell; or in 
great truths, only a new means to enhance his own reputation. If I 
could but secure the future purity of my race, I think I should be wil- 
ling to be buried from man’s memory in my act. The consciousness 
would be ever mine. With the fear of ridicule all of us have some 
sympathy ; we hate to put what is precious before the swine of the 
world; we are not to hang jewels before senseless blocks. But God, 
infinite and loving, hangs them before our dull eyes, without misgiving, 
and the song which the angels sing about His throne as he does 80, is 
**Go ye men, and do likewise.” If we cannot create in ourselves the 
trust of an Infinite Being, let us humbly imitate it. 

Next comes a want of faith in the germ of God’s truth. Men of 
quite common powers are sometimes gifted with this faith, in a very 
high degree, while others, who scale the heights of science, and play 
at games of chance with whole formations and systems, tremble for 
that which is greater than themselves. When I see how some men 
fear to trust to infinite power, how they fear to support the truth of 
Him who is founded on a rock while only two or three can be found to 
help them, I wonder if they ever ask how the world stood before they 
came into it. Know they how it was created without their help? 

Again, the fear of losing a useful influence, for which he is responsi- 
ble to God, has held back many a man from his duty. Short-sighted 
creatures that we are, know we not that men and things pass in the 
main for what they are worth? The child who tosses a pebble into the 
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snowy surge on the beach, thinks only of his play ; but no more cer- 
tainly does that widening ripple widen on, till the water laves the foot 
of the very Hindoo with a more rapid motion, and the solid earth 
quivers again, than the power of every true man has its whole force in 
the world, and, spreading before and behind, and on either side, shakes 
the whole world of mind. If your influence be worth any thing, no 
prejudice can diminish it. It streams from under the throne of God. 
It may not move some half dozen men whom you and J love, but it will 
move, with all the strength it ever had, in the direction that God wills. 
If it be worth nothing, and you have been all your life deceived, the 
sooner your bubble breaks and you know it, the better. It must have 
done so, at some not very distant day. No timid man ever succeeded 
in being of use to the world. Look round you; those whom you most 
honor, are bold men. Perhaps they are conservati-2s; you do not 
honor them for that ; but because in some point they have stood boldly 
and fearlessly before the world, reformers in their meek sphere, bet- 
terers of the condition of those about them. 

It will be seen that where I should have argued, I have felt; but it 
seems to me, that ofttimes feelings are the instincts God implants, 
and far surer than our reasonings. If I see a man boldly supporting 
the right, and failing in it, I know that it is not his support of the right 
which fails, but some falseness in him, or those that work with him. 
Create your own circumstances; it is in your power. Stumble over 
that block of marble, or like the patient East Indian, with no other tool 
than your finger nail, chizel out of it a form of grace and life, that 
shall cheer both you and your neighbor. And if there be any man 
who, having climbed with hope as far as he will, looks now with longing 
back upon the valley of inaction, and thinks that my word is only 
young blood run mad, let me tell him, that while I abhor expediency, 
for standing as a bar at the gate of Heaven, 1 honor wisdom, that wis- 
dom which was in Christ, above all things. He never shrank, but he 
never insulted. He never thought of danger, but he sought not to 
make himself obnoxious. He held the truth of God too dear to split it 
on that rock. [Ie reverenced the light he carried,and sheltered it 
from every gust, not hiding it to please his fellow men, but looking to 
it, that it shone clear. 

So far as 1 am concerned, my resolution has long been taken,—to 
speak the truth upon all great questions, in the measure which has been 
given to me, neither waiting for other men, nor seeking to lead them. 
But in taking hold of that great curse of our nation, which we call 
Slavery, I see two ways before me. I could begin by making the 
slaveholder enraged and an enemy. I could accuse him of crimes 
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which never entered his thought. I could insult that whole class of 
men with charges wholly untrue, except of individuals. I am surprised 
that so many great men have done this ; and I do not wonder that the 
ignorant but really devotional Methodist of the South is angry and not 
penitent, when my Dublin friend, James Haughton, tells him that he 
‘would put God Almighty up to auction,” if he had it in his power. 
It were wiser to begin by stating great principles, by calling upon him 
as a friend to Jook at the crimes which are the legitimate children of 
the institution he upholds. He knows very well that the physical evils 
of slavery are not greater on the whole than those of freedom to a 
similar class; here he cannot be, argued with; but, having tried all 
higher means, show him the infinite evil which accrues to the while 
race, and the great pecuniary loss of which slavery is the cause to the 
whole South. This were not only wiser but éruer. Let him who takes 
hold of an unpopular truth, only to make it more so, beware. Stand 
back from the ark, oh thoughtless brothers ; you are responsible to God 
for temper. 

Yet, how ungrateful in us to keep ourselves “ out of difficulty,” at 
the expense of the moral life of coming generations, when those who 
scorned expediency in the past have done so much for us. That which 
we do with a fair wind and tide, seems only half to belong to us ; 
another might have done it as well, or perhaps blind nature brought it 
about a little later; but when opposing circumstances beset me, the in- 
dividual is roused, and I dv what only I was born to do. 

Had Jesus of Nazareth waited for favoring circumstances, for public 
opinion to demand him, he would never have taught, Christians would 
never have gathered in the tombs of Rome, nor Robinson, at a later 
day, have sought a home on our rock-bound shore. Had Columbus 
waited for favorable circumstances, he would have died a ferryman at 
Genoa; Ferguson would have watched sheep till his dying day; 
Madame Roland would have made puddings instead of epigrams, and 
Fulton have stopped at collecting drops from the spout of the tea-ket- 
tle. What would have become of all our great plans of moral reform, 
or of mankind itself, if the individual had waited for the mass ? 

Cc. W. H. 





“Tue Christian martyr had held stern controversy with himself be- 
fore urging it with the world: one by one he had laid down his passions 
before laying down his life. In the primary meaning of the word, the 
martyrs were martyrs before their deaths.” 
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PSALM OF THE POOR AND LONELY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


I am so very poor a man, 
Life’s paths I tread alone ; 
Yet would I once, right joyfully, 
Take on another tone. 


Within my parents’ happy home 
A merry child was I; 

A bitter portion is my lot 
Now they both buried lie. 


I see the rich man’s garden bloom, 
With golden seeds o’erspread ; 

Mine is the rough, unfruitful road 
Where care and trouble tread. 


Yet gladly, with my quiet grief, 
Midst happy men I stray ; 

Warm from the heart to each I meet 
I wish a kind “Good day.” 


Thou bounteous God! Thou wilt not leave 
My heart o’erwhelmed with woes ; 

A comfort sweet for all the world 
From thy high presence flows. 


Still rismg from each hamlet’s midst, 
Thy holy House stands near ; 

The organ and the sacred song 
Sound sweet in every ear. 


Still shine the sun and moon and stars 
So full of love to me, 

And when the evening bell shall toll 
Then speak I, Lord, with Thee. 


Soon opens to each faithful heart 
Thy Hall of joy, O Lord! 

In festal robes I also come 
And seat me at the board! 
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EDWARD’S CAP, AND EDWARD’S GRANDFATHER : 


OR, 


PLAY-GROUND PEACE AND PEACE OF NATIONS. 


“ GraNnvFATHER, | hate Bill Edson!” 

“ Tut, tut, boy ; must not say hate.” 

* Yes, I do, and I will hate him,” cried Edward, passionately. ‘* See 
my cap! covered with dust, and not fit to be put on my head! Bill 
struck it off, and when he saw I did not like such fun, he laughed, and 
gave it a kick which sent it into the middle of the street. Then, just 
asI was going to pick it up, he gave it another kick, and away it flew 
into the gutter. One of the boys got it, and held it out tome. But 
before I could put my hand on it, Bill caught it away, and threw it as 
far as he could send it. It fell into acellar. A coal-man, who was 
down there, tossed it up into a tree. I climbed up to get it, and just as 
1 could almost reach it, Bill stoned it down, and then kicked it likea 
football all the way to our door. J found it hanging on the scraper.” 

*‘ Ah, poor child,” said the grandfather, without looking at the cap ; 
*‘ what a storm there is in your little bosom !” 

“‘ He’ll have to stop growing when he’s a man, and I shall be as big 
as he is, some day, and, may be, bigger, and then I’ll give it him! See 
if I don’t !” 

* Oh no, you will not bear a grudge so long on account of a joke, 
which he only kept up for the fun of seeing you so mightily vexed. 
Never bear malice ; that is not christian.” 

“‘ A joke, indeed! Why, grandfather, he is a real enemy tome. He 
not only insults me, he hurts me, very often. Sometimes he gives my 
ear or my nose a tweak, and sometimes he pulls my hair, because he 
loves to see me snap and snarl, as he says; then if I do any thing to 
him, I get a good hard thump, I can tell you, or am sprawling on my 
back, about the quickest.” 

“OQ, never mind trifles. Be a brave boy,” said grandpapa, clapping 
him kindly on the shoulder. 

“I say, grandfather, they are not trifles.” 

* Little things are great to little folks. You certainly have not been 
seriously injured by him. I have seen no broken limbs, nor even a 
bruise. And as for insults, your pride need not be aggrieved, since you 
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are not equals, and ‘every body knows it. Who thinks the less of you 
for it ?” 

“ All the boys. They call me nothing but little Spitfire, because I 
show spirit when I am imposed upon.” 

‘* What do the other little boys do ?” ° 

* Oh ho, he never plagues them long. Al! the boys would take their 
part, and say it was not fair. And when he does hector one of them 
a little, he sings out so—‘ O, don’t ye, Bill; please don’t, now! You 
would not like it yourself,’ and sometimes makes believe he is going to 
ery.” 

“* Very wise urchins; they make an appeal to his sense of justice, 
and his kind feelings. So might you, strong in your right; only you 
prefer to return violence for violence, and make yourself ridiculous in 
your weakness. But what can possibly be the reason the other boys do 
not take your part, too?” 

“OQ, 1 don’t know,” said Eddy, a little sheepishly. ‘* They think it 
is none of their business.” 

** But why so? Is not one little boy to be protected from oppression 
as well as another? Bill is not allowed to be a tyrant, and to take a 
mean advantage of his strength except when you are the sufferer. Is 
the public feeling in the school against you, Eddy ? That is a bad sign. 
You must explain that.” 

‘* Where’s mother ?” said Eddy, changing the subject. 

“ Answer my question, and then | will answer yours.” 

** But I want to show her my cap. I know she will be indignant ; I 
must not say mad, I suppose. I doubt if she can make it look decent 
any longer. But then it is of no use to have a better one, to be kicked 
about; nor a nice jacket, either, to be thrown down into the dirt. I 
must go to school looking shabby, that is all. If I am not neat and 
clean, let people blame Bill Edson, not me. It is all his doing. I will 
be even with him if I live long enough, I will. I'll consider him my 
enemy, as long as I have breath in my body.” 

‘* ¢ Love your enemies,’ ” said a soft, kind voice behind him. 

“] can’t ! "Tis impossible!” said Edward, pouting. 

‘“* Remember who said those words, my child,” said his mother, “ and 
learn to obey him, for by his words we are judged.” 

“* Well, but my Sabbath school teacher says some verses are not to 
be taken so very, very literally, mother. And this is one of them, [ 
think. Let me see any body doing it. I say it is not natural, and no- 
body can love because they are told to. I can’t love Bill Edson.” 

**Q, not as well as you love me, of course. But you can school 
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yourself to do him. good, instead of evil, and even to wish him well, in- 
stead of ill.” 

*T can’t, I say. I don’t wish him well. I-wish—I wish I were as 
strong as Sampson, and then—let me see—what would I do to Bill ? 
O gather, what wouldn’t I do !” 

“But instead, if you were to love him a little, ever so little, and he 
knew it, by your doing him some kind action, or even giving hima 
good humored smile, instead of looking, as you do at this moment, like 
a thunder cloud x 

Eddy laughed a little, but knitted his brows as much as he could, at 
the same time, and hunched his shoulders. 

** Would he then take as much delight in vexing you? I think not. 
But even if he should, half his power of doing it would be taken 
away. It is anger and vain spite that is your chief torment.” 

Edward’s brow grew black as night again. He clenched his hands, 
and stamped with his feet, screaming, “I wish I could flog him! I 
only wish I could flog him! If I could but grow a half a head taller 
in the night! How I would pitch into him in the morning !” 

** My boy, you grieve me very much,” said his mother. 

.His grandfather came and laid his hand on his shoulder. The touch 
calmed Edward in a moment, and he stood still, only his features quiv- 
ered and twitched, and tears burst from his eyes. 

** You need not complain of Bill; you are no better than he. Lucky 
you have not the strength he has. You surely cannot expect a better 
spirit to be shown towards you, than you feel towards him. All the 
difference is in his favor; there is more fun in his disposition, and more 
malice in yours.” 

Edward was confounded at his grandfather’s rebuke, which was 
spoken rather sharply. But he was more deeply affected by his mo- 
ther’s silent sadness. He thought she. was diseouraged and dis- 
heartened about him. 

“Tam only a little boy, any how,” said he, in a tone of apology. 
‘If I were a great fellow, I should be too generous to trouble little boys 
who cannot stand up for themselves.” 

‘** Perhaps you would. Yes, I think you would, Eddy.” 

‘“*T hope so,” said his mother. 

‘But where is the use of saying what you would do if you were a 
great boy? If you were a great boy, you would do so, and so, all so 
perfectly right! We always think other people’s duty a vast deal easier 
than our own.” 

“ Did you always keep from being angry, when you were a little boy 
like me?” said Eddy. 
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** No, I. do not know that I did, by any means. But as I have been a 
little boy, as well as an old man, shall I now tell you what a little boy’s 
duty is? And an old man’s too? Will you listen? Eh?” 

“* Yes, grandfather ; only I do wonder what is in that covered dish 
mother is setting on the table. Are we to have dipped toast for supper ? 
For I am as hungry as P 

‘“* Here, put your hands into mine, and look me in the eyes. A little 
good advice will not spoil your appetite, and your supper is not quite 
ready. Rule Ist. Always keep your temper. Rule 2d. Never lay 
up a grudge. Rule 3d. Do to others not as they have done to you, 
but as they ought to have done. Rule 4th, —— but no matter, three 
will do. Now repeat them after me.” 

Edward complied, looking over his shoulder at the table. Then his 
grandfather released him, and he bounded to his seat by the side of his 
smiling mother. As his hunger abated, with the rapid clearing of suc- 
cessive platefuls, his good humor returned, and he was able to laugh 
with the rest, at the prankful humor of Bill Edson. Bill really had no 
malice in his mischief. It was thoughtlessness which made it fun to him 
to see a child in a passion; and he amused himself and the other boys 
very often by making Edward run after him, screaming, brandishing 
his tiny fists, and stamping with impotent rage. That he might be doing 
the boy a lasting injury, by thus exasperating his temper, did not once 
occur to him. At least Eddy’s mother supposes so, and was revolving 
in her mind some plan of giving a private hint to Bill to help his little 
playmate to curb his naturally impetuous spirit, when a word or two 
which showed what was passing in the child’s mind made her resolve 
to let things take their course, and not to take any measures to obtain 
for him an exception from the ordinary trials of a schoolboy life. 

** Next time Bill knocks my cap off, l’ll balk him by keeping still. If 
Ican, Pll laugh. But I don’t think I can. It comes upon me so sud- 
den, you know, before I can have time to think. You never had your 
cap knocked off, did you, mother ?” 

There was a general laugh at the table. 

**] remember that a clumsy little boy once knocked my bonnet off,” 
said she, laughing. ‘ Was! in a fury about it ?” 

“ No, though it fell out of the chaise, and the wheel came near going 
over it. You did not scold me at all.” 

*t | hope I never scold.” 

** Some little boys’ mothers do,” said grandfather. 

“There is no boy in the world that has a better mother than mine,” 
said Eddy, triumphantly. 

VOL. Il. 43* 
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‘See that she does not change you for some better boy, then,” said 
grandfather, winking drolly. 

* ©, I am not afraid of that,” cried Eddy, “no danger of it, I think. 
And besides, lam going to be the best boy in the world, too, so that she 
shan’t know where to look for a better one.” 

** Good news.” 

The first thing—If Bill Edson carries his little sister to ride to- 
morrow, in her little basket wagon, and tackles in the little boys fora 
team, 1 will be one of them. And if he won’t have me, Pll push be- 
hind.” 

“Right. Cultivate friendly relations with all your schoolfellows and 
playmates,” said the grandfather. ‘Then you will be beloved, and 
any attempt to oppress you frowned upon. Do you understand me?” 

“ Friendly what ?” 

** Relations.” 

** Cousin Fred, do you mean ?”” 

“The boy’s a fool,” murmured grandfather, almost aloud. But 
Eddy understood his mother, who repeated his grandfather’s advice in 
plainer terms. 

After tea, Eddy felt very sleepy, and languid, the natural conse- 
quence of the exhaustion produced by violent excitement. But as he 
was very tenacious of a recently acquired privilege of sitting up an hour 
or two, he could not be persuaded to anticipate his appointed bed-time. 
He struggled with his drowsiness, and did his best to fix his attention 
upon a story of war time, told with great animation by his grandfather 
to. a neighbor who had comein. But his eyes, notwithstanding the dili- 
gent rubbing he gave them, grew narrower and narrower, and at last 
he sank down in a corner, fast asleep. 

He was dreaming of holding baskets for Bill Edson to fill with rare red 
cheeked apples, and golden pears, when his agreeable visions were dis- 
persed by his grandfather’s voice in a loud and excited tone, and a 
heavy thump of his cane upon the floor. He sat up, and stared at the 
old gentleman in great surprise, for he was evidently very much out of 
- temper. He looked like some inspired bard in a fit of frenzy, his eyes 
gleamed so brightly, and his long white hair streamed so wildly over 
his flushed cheeks, as he strode about the room. Edward silently 
wondered what manner of provocation the quiet looking visitor could 
have given, to make his grandfather forget so soon, Rule Ist. So he 
listened attentively to what he was saying. 

** The Peace Society is a fool! Not that each member is an ass; but 
people give up their common sense when they put on the badge of a 
society. They adopt one idea to the exclusion of every other, and 
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straightway, we find them riding their hobby full tilt against the expe- 
rience and common sense of the public.” 

** We appeal to common sense, and to humanity.” 

“Yes, yes—A flock of sheep, arguing against the wolves, and quite 
resolute upon non-resistance, come what may. The wolves are to be 
bound over to keep the peace, and then the sheep will draw their teeth, 
and they will all graze together like brothers. A blessed day 
' when we see it.” 

‘* | suppose you know, my dear sir, that an illustration is not an ar- 
gument. But I have no wish to argue with an old soldier, who cannot 
be expected to reason calmly against a cause in which he has risked his 
life, and shed his blood ; and, I trust conscientiously, though against the 
chief principle of the Christian religion.” 

*‘ Ah, there you have it. If war could be put down and done away 
with, Christianity would have done it before now. But it never can be 
put down. Ah, never shake your head, man; you will never see the 
day, though you may be as visionary and hopeful as you please, for 
aught I care about it. I tell you, strife is an element of man’s nature ; 
as you see, it is natural to all courageous animals, The world, with its 
watring interests and passions, cannot go on without it. We must be 
ready for what is inevitable. So don’t talk to me of peace principles. 
It makes me mad to think what you would do with the army and navy, 
if your will and your power were better matched.” 

“It is true that I wish there were no armies and navies in the world,” 
said the visitor. ‘ You and I and all our neighbors go unarmed, yet 
our interests and rights are quite as safe and as much respected as if we 
wore pistols and bowie knives, and more so, since the bold cannot 
oppress the timid, nor the strong the weak. Right makes might.” 

** But nations, foolish man, have no other mode of redressing their 
grievances than by the sword. ‘There is no high court of justice a 

** No congress of nations——” 

*‘ And were it not for the appeal to arms as a last resource, the 
strong would oppress the weak.” 

** Pray what sort of resource for the weak is an appeal to arms? 
See Ireland, lying under the foot of tyrant England, with the bayonet 
at her bosom. The tyrant waits the appeal to arms as the signal, the 
pretext for throwing aside all restraint ; let the struggle begin ; crushed 
and bleeding, but unpitied, and more heavily oppressed than ever, Ire- 
land will groan another century, before the world learns that brute force 
and justice are not essentially the same. Look at India, China, even 
Canada, and also look at home. See our army, I do not say our nation, 
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bullyinga weak neighbor; in my eyes, their laurels are badges of in- 
famy, and I blush at their boasting.” 

“So do I, especially when I think of the English reading our news- 
papers. I despise a great lubber of a schoolboy, boasting of his prowess 
in whipping a little one, and wresting his apple or his toy away from 
him. In fighting with England, we should be at least respectable, Were 
we even beaten at last.” . 

Tt seems, then, it is an absurdity to consider war as a remedy for 
oppression, when it is in fact the very cause and means of oppression.” 

* Too fast, too fast! Our own revolutionary war——” 

“Our success in that contest does not prove that we took the least 
expensive method of asserting our rights. The struggle lasted eight 
years, and might have lasted longer, but that the better part of the 
English nation were opposed to the war, on the ground that justice was 
on our side. The English are a noble nation, were it not for their war 
spirit. Let Ireland appeal to their sense of justice, and not drown in 
the din of discord the still, small voice which is pleading for them, more 
powerfully than the storm and the lightning. I trust in God, they will, 
in due time, be relieved.” 

** You are a determined hoper ; and you think better of the English 
than I do, I can assure you.” 

** T love the English, and am thankful that the principles of peace and 
justice prevailed over their roused military pride in our late dispute with 
them. It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times.” 

“Yes ; nations do not go to war now for such trifles as they used to 
do. Such a growling and displaying of teeth over that poor bone, 
Oregon! It might have been settled, or would have settled itself just as 
well without, and spared my daughter and the Peace Society such a 
fright.” 

** You are glad we escaped a war?” 

“ War is a great calamity, agree. I am for none but just and 
necessary wars: no wars upon punctilios, better settled by lawyers and 
statesmen. Glad? Why, yes, of course, [ am glad for the sake of the 
women and children ; for the sake of the poor, and for the sake of the 
rich too ; for the sake of Christianity and civilization. But for my own 
part, though I am no longer young and active, I should have liked a 
brush with the British. We have gained strength, and they have not 
since our last contest with her-——” 

Eddy’s mother winked at Eddy, who suddenly sat up straight, and 
looked intelligent and attentive. 

** Weve borne enough from her,” continued the old man, ‘more 
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than ever has been paid back, or ever will be. Oh, if you had seen 
what I have, you would hate the very name of Englishmen.” 

“You must not say haté# grandfather ; you told me it was wrong,” 
said Eddy, timidly. But his grandfather did not hear him, and went on. 

* You have not been as I was, in a town sacked by those bull-dogs, 
and seen a house made desolate where you had been sheltered like a 
son. You have not been cut down and trampled under foot while aid- 
ing a brother in the vain attempt to defend bis beautiful and accom- 
plished sisters, and shared his thirst for vengeance for the wretchedness 
and dishonor of a once happy family, a thirst which the too speedy re- 
turn of peace left ungratified. The feelings with which I remember 
that and many other scenes of the wars with the British, will ever make 
my blood boil, as long as a drop runs in my veins!” 

“No. 2. Never lay up a grudge,” whispered Eddy to his mother. 

“But for war, they never could have happened,” said the visitor, 
sighing. ‘In the long peace we have enjoyed, these feelings of 
personal animosity have nearly died out, and if war can be prevent- 
ed, at any sacrifice, for a few years, the friendly relations which 
subsist between our own country and England will be so strongly knit, 
that all disputes can be settled as happily as the Maine and Oregon 
boundaries.” 

“You understand what is meant by friendly relations,” whispered 
Eddy’s mother, as‘ he squeezed her hand and smiled when he heard the 
phrase. 

“Pll be friends with Bill, if I can, and tell grandfather I am friendly 
related to him ; not an own cousin, but like one. WhenI am related 
to him, he will not trouble me, any more than cousin Fred, will he ?” 
whispered Eddy. But his mother did not reply. She only nodded, 
and put her finger on her lips. 

“ Well, hope so, and welcome, friend,” continued the old man, “ but 
I doubt; the English are a grasping nation, and their maxim is, Get 
all we can, and keep all we get. If our nation have something of the 
same greedy spirit, where we got it from is very plain. But that I 
doubt if we should be any the better for it, I should wish we might get 
Canada away from them some day.” 

“ Rule 3d. Let us not do unto others as they have done to us, but 
as they ought to do,” said Eddy’s mother, as the clock struek the signal 
for his going to bed. She caught her father’s eye, as she spake, and 
smiled. 

The visitor departed, while she was at Eddy’s bedside, endeavoring 
to ascertain how much of the conversation he had been able to under- 
stand, and what he thought of it, as a commentary upon the excellent 
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precepts given, by his grandfather, to guide his schoolboy life. On her 
return to the parlor, she playfully and gently rallied her father upon his 
inconsistency, and the effect it might have ff lessening Eddy’s respect 
for him. 

The old gentleman smiled and sighed. ‘ How true was my remark 
that we see other people’s duty more plainly than our own! Eddy 
and I must both learn to forget and forgive. I must become a little 
child, and learn at the feet of Jesus, to love my enemies.” Cc. W. L. 





SINS RETAINED. 


A SERMON, BY REV. E. E. HALE. 


Joun xx. 23. Whose soever sins ye shall retain, they are retaingd. 


I am afraid that these words are often read with a superstitious awe. 
There has been, at times, the impression, that, in uttering them, Jesus 
gave to his apostles the power to keep men in sin, at their pleasure. 
As if he had said, ‘* Whomsoever ye shall retain in his sins, is irrevoca- 
bly retained there.”” This impression implies that he gave a power of 
cursing men to his apostles. And the bare idea of so terrible a gift, so 
widely differing from all his other gifts, may well arouse awe and the 
most painful reflection. Such an idea then, I must say at the outset, is 
utterly erroneous. The words imply no such curse. Jesus never 
meant that they should. He gave no power of keeping men in sin. 
He had none to give. The apostles could not have supposed that he 
gave such power. They never attempted to exercise it. They never 
wished to. 

The simple meaning of the text is too important to be kept out of 
sight hy such accidental dread. It appears at once on comparison of 
the expression with that which is immediately before it. 

Jesus is sending out the eleven apostles. He breathes on them, by 
a simple figure illustrating his words, when he says, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost; work with that spirit, with which I have labored,—which 
is the only holy and godly principle of action.” He goes on to speak 
of the power which this principle of action shall give. It is a moral 
power. It will act against the sins of the world. If you act with 
it, he says, ‘‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, shall be remitted to them.” 
Mark the words. It is not the punishment of sin taken away, but 
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the power of sin which is remitted or loosened. As if he had said, 
“With my spirit,—with my Gospel,—you have such centrol, that you 
can undo, or loosen the bonds of temptation, the chains of old habit, the 
network of passions fettering men. You can control the power of sin, 
¢an loosen the hold which sin has upon any man. You can make him 
free for the time from the power of his transgressions.” That is the 
simple meaning of the words, ** Whose sins ye remit, shall be indeed 
remitted.” Almost his last words, they well describe one of the greatest 
Gospel triumphs :—Its immediate triumph over the influences of a past 
life of crime. 

But this triumph is not all, and he continues. The spirit of his Gos- 
pel does more than loosen, for this present moment, the power of our 
old faults. And he goes on to say,—what? Not ‘* Whomsoever ye 
shall retain in his sins, shall be retained there hopelessly.” That is no 
language for Jesus to use. That would be to reverse what he has just 
uttered. It would be to falsify half his mission. And therefore he uses 
no such language, but he says: ‘* Not only has my Gospel this present 
power,—that by it ye may loosen the present power of sins, that ye 
may remit them; but it has a continued and greater power, by it ye 
may retain the sins whose grasp ye have loosened, you may hold them 
back, that they shall not return upon the penitent; you may preserve 
your power over temptation, that in no distant day, shall it come back 
and crush you down again. Whose soever sins ye retain—or hold 
back from injuring them—they are indeed retained ! 

The words therefore are the most important addition to those uttered 
just before. They do not contradict them, or contrast with them. They 
speak of an all-important efficacy of Christian truth. It is the continual 
guardian angel of its children. Its sovereign power loosens their bond- 
age and does not leave them then. It hovers over them ever after, if 
they will be faithful. When they sleep, or when they rest, its pro- 
tecting wing overshadows them, and if these evil legions, whom it has 
vanquished, appear again to threaten the redeemed one,—wherever their 
approach, they meet still the flaming sword turned every way, which 
guards the newly rooted scion of the tree of eternal life.* 


* I know that this journal is not a vehicle for critical discussions. But as the 
interpretation here given of this text has been doubted by friends whose 
opinion I value, I ought not to publish it without noticing that objection. I will 
not discuss it farther than to say, that the Greek word xgatéw used here, seems 
to me, in all the shades of its meaning, to involve the meaning of continued 
control, or simply of government, which I claim for it@ere. The text in John 
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I call this an all-important power. The retaining, or as we now more 
often say, the restraining power of Christ over old temptations, passions, 
habits and seductions is that which gives us all our hopes for our future 
lives. Only think how intensely we need such assistance, how useless 
is the repentance of a moment, the reformation of to-day, if these 
old seductions of error are all to come down upon us again at the first 
moment of our weakness. The fervent parable, with which in burning 
Eastern language Jesus himself describes it, is not overstrained even to 
our cold New England fancy. ‘ When the unclean spirit has gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest and finding none. 
Then he says, I will return to my house, whence I came forth. And 
when he comes he findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there ; and the last state of that man is worse than 
the first.” This is a picture of the weakness of mere repentance, if it 
is repentance unsustained by Christian faith. By a vigorous effort you 
sweep away the bad habits of your life. But if you take no better 
principles of life into their places, you are daily, hourly harassed by a 
want of motive,—a want of occupation,—by the lack of spirit with 
which you meet the tedious minutes. And then begins the memory of 
old excesses. And you congratulate yourself on your victory; you 
review the strength of seductions which you have repelled ; you ponder 
on the delights of appetites which you have denied, till in a fatal 
moment, this their exaggerated power crushes down your resolution, 
and you are defeated by the very weapons of your self-gratulatiou : 
with stronger devils misleading you than before, and triumphing in the 
strength of victory, your last state is worse than your first. 

We may substantiate such an account of what we call the oscillations 
of crime by every narrative of the progress of notorious criminals. 
Trace the true history of their lives, and you will find efforts for re- 
form often; but those efforts are followed by relapses, worse than the 
original disease. Men are fond of learning day by day, from the pro- 
ceedings of the courts of justice, the history of the crimes of the public 
criminals of the day. With all the dangers which attend the gratifica- 
tion of this appetite, I doubt if it will ever be checked, so long as each 
man himself feels temptation, and hears that silent whisper which says, 
‘* You yourself might have been in the place of this murderer, or this 
incendiary.” And surely there would be no need to check the appe- 
tite, if, in indulging it, men would take to their own hearts the solemn 
history of the downward movement of the criminal. Unless I misread 
such records, this movement cannot be called a regular gradual descent. 
Months of his sensuality are followed by a pause, by effort to reform, 
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by holding back from temptation. But the house is empty though 
swept and garnished, and unless lofty principles have taken the place 
of the evil spirits who have fled, there is a failure: the freshet comes, 
and the coffer dam gives way, and it proves that no firm improvements 
have been built there while those mad waters were withheld. And then 
again he will pause,—again will resolve,—again will join the friends of 
his home,—but if there be no Christian principle, there is fear that he 
will again give way, and be swept farther than before. He who was 
lately a cheerful, happy schoolboy, doubtless paused on the detection of 
his first falsehood and drew back. He gave way again, but to pause 
again and to draw back again; and yet again gave way, but to pause 
once more and to draw back once more. But another failure brings 
him into the paths of licentious life ; and it is in vain that he pauses, 
that he calls his friends around him to sustain him,—again he loses 
strength,—to pause again,—and fail again,—till he starts in repentance 
when he finds himself arraigned before his country’s justice, to answer 
to a charge of passionate, wilful, fatal crime. The path of the criminal 
is as full of new remorse, as it is of new failure,—till the last failure 
comes which carries him entirely away. 


The interest which we all take in the fortunes of those gallant men, 
who careless of associated assistance or legislative power, undertook 
each to put an end to his own intemperance,—this interest is an evidence 
of the universal ethical law, which tells of the danger of such oscillation. 

We dread in all such cases of reform a fall, one worse than the first, 
perhaps. And a single instance of such fall, or two or three, cannot 
excite surprise in him who has traced in his own experience the cumu- 
lative power of resisted temptation. Immediately after any excess 
there is no wish to renew it. But when the brave man awaits tempta- 
tion and quells it, and day after day quells it again and again, counting 
proudly the days of his emancipation as they increase, and then the 
weeks, and at last the months, and perhaps the years, do not think that 
the memory of his temptation and its power is extinguished by such 
success alone. It needs more than such success to retain it, to keep it 
down. I doubt if the more he looks back upon it, the more he speaks 
of his conquest, if the more pride he feels in his triumph, he does not 
at the same time in the same proportion enlarge his ideas of the 
strength of his enemy. I do not wonder, I have not the heart nor the 
right to blame him, if he gives way. He has yielded before a tempta- 
tion which has grown as he has pondered upon its power. 

Jesus looked forward to this gradual growth of resisted temptation. I 
think he may have seen too, that there should arise preachers and minis- 
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ters, who would be satisfied with using his Gospel for the simple remission 
of sin’s power. The pious men who exhort to a sudden renewal of, 
life, and teach that then the work is done, whose passionate eloquence 
and perverted appeals turn the sinner from the error of his ways, but 
leave him to fall back again, were present to Christ’s clear view of hu- 
man frailty. And he charged his true ministers therefore, not only to 
loosen sin, but to keep it back, not only to remit, but to retain, and 
he gave to them the power. 


This power is given both to the sinner to retain his own sin, and to 
the friend of the sinner also. 

Each of us, for himself, has this vantage by it, that if with Christian 
faith we repent of our transgression, we may remember that the right 
shall so befriend us, that we need never do wrong again. We may 
build the eternal monuments over the graves of our transgressions. 

The power is given also to the friend of the sinner, and he must as- 
sume its responsibility. As Christians, when we encourage others to a 
better life, we are to go farther than the miserable half effort which 
attains nothing better than sorrow. With Christian power and God’s 
graces, we will add to regret reform. We must not be satisfied with a 
work begun. We must remit—and retain. 

It is not for me here to illustrate this preservative power of Christian 
truth, and God’s graces. Every illustration of Christ’s truth which has 
ever sounded in this temple, has a bearing on this eternal, unconquer- 
able control over temptation. Thus he who repents under truly Chris- 
tian influences, renews life with all the responsibility of God’s child, 
new to him—and strengthening him, and quickening him with every 
means. Again, his Christian faith opens before him a world of new 
duties. Never fear that he will sink into old habits from vacuity, from 
want of occupation. 

Yet again, with the love of Jesus in his heart, the voice of God sound- 
ing in his ears, he is. roused by a legion of new motives; never fear 
that old temptations returning will find the swept and garnished 
home where his spirit should dwell a desolate one. It is peopled with 
every living impulse—with care for home, with family affections, with 
patriotism—with piety, with devotion. And a Christian faith opens to 
him a world of new pleasures. Never fear that as he reviews the past, 
he will be led to dwell in memory on the brilliancy of sensual enjoy- 
ments. The memory of those is all but effaced. They were the wet 
pebbles whose beauty pleased his eye, and which he carelessly gath- 
ered, when he first landed upon the beach of life; but, as they dried, 
they lost their brilliancy; and, burdened as he now is by rich 
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shells and pearls, which a better guide has shown to him, he has des- 
pised the weight of his first prizes, and flung them contemptuously 
away. Never fear that he will go back to gather them again, while 
these treasures are still his own. 

So too, Christians who are around him have been strengthening him 
by love, and sympathy, and companionship. And he who in error 
and vice sought his comrades among the meanest and worst, she who 
hid herself from trusting friends and was lost among the multitude of 
the heartless, are now to learn the riches of kindly society, the gran- 
deur to which Christian faith raises the minds and the lives of Christian 
believers. The true Christians are affording to such repentant sinners 
such kindness and strength. I need not enter upon the details of such 
kindly assistance.” Your own experience may supply them. In any 
such fellowship you must feel how much strength against temptation 
your fellowship gives to the erring one. 

You find him, or you find her, in this moment of repentance and re- 
morse. You wipe away those bittertears. You remind him that we are 
all brethren. You remind her that God’s pardon is for every offender. 
Your store has enriched the want which followed upon crime. Your 
cordial greeting has done something to raise the penitent from the social 
circle to which his fault had degraded him. You ate acting now in this 
holy work. Your recollections of the past week, as this morning you 
have called them up to offer them a solemn sacrifice on God’s altar, have 
brought before you smiles, which your kindness has wreathed on tear- 
worn faces ; hopes, which your Christian sympathy has roused ; strength, 
which with this truly holy spirit you have given. This you have done 
as Christians,—or you should have done. If you have done it,—nay, 
if you only feel that you should have done it, it needs no words of 
mine to show, with what iron grasp that Christian loving kindness will 
hold back old temptations from their wonted prey. 


That men may guard against the danger of backsliding Jesus charged 
men to retain—to hold back, sins which have once been conquered. It 
is for his disciples to listen, and, with the power granted, to endeavor to 
obey. 





“ Beware of losing hope. Hope alone is the light by which we sad- 
featured dwellers among Christian tombs can find our way,—the twi- 
light, for it is but a twilight, of Christian expectation.” 





GREENWOOD’S MISCELLANIES. 


GREENWOOD’S MISCELLANIES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Every thing that Dr. Greenwood wrote possesses a sacred charm, 
the charm of a wise simplicity, of genuineness, of truth. We are never 
brought into intercourse with his mind, without feeling that it is almost 
perfect in its kind; that the proportions of his character were adjusted 
in remarkable harmony and an equally remarkable completeness. 
It is surprising to know,—as we partially learn from these “ Miscella- 
nies”—that a spirit apparently so quiet and contemplative, should 
have also been endowed with a quick and penetrating insight into all 
the forms of active life. He read society and men with great accuracy. 
In the best sense,-—and while an ingenuous sincerity was among his 
most prominent characteristics,—his nature was many-sided. He was 
a close observer; he was genial; he had a relish for wit and humor, 
though not of the cynical, satirical kind; he entered with facility into 
the peculiar tastes and habitudes of the various classes in society, and 
the individuals he met. He had the fine discrimination, the open eye, 
the artistic conceptions, the delicate sensibility of a poet, and he often 
generalized with that vigorous and comprehensive grasp of thought that 
belongs to the philosopher. A scholar he always was, for almost every 
sentence he wrote showed that the very atmosphere in which his litera- 
ry life was lived was classic. How faithful and accomplished a friend 
he was to science may be inferred, both from other fruits of his: study, 
and from his vindication of the “Study of Natural History,” in this 
volume. 

We have been reminded of these traits anew, by the book before us. 
It is enriched with the treasures, it is adorned with the classic beauty, 
it is transparent with the purity, that mark his other productions. It 
would be easy to recognize his genius in the solemn melody of the 
periods, even if no title page or signature associated his name with those 
grand utterances of majestic thought, the pieces entitled “The Sea,” 
“Religion of the Sea,” and “ Eternity of God.” The other papers 
have, in different ways, equal merit. They all lift the soul of the read- 
er upward, into a higher, clearer air. The‘description of the “ Falls 
of the Niagara,” is undoubtedly the best on record, and because it is so 
unambitious, natural, just, at the same time that it has the disposing 
touches and coloring of an artist,—the inspiration of real poetry. The 
Review of Milton’s Prose discloses the author’s appreciation of a manly, 
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rational and kindly controversy, in defending the truth, foreign from his 
usual tranquillity as such a vocation might appear. That he practically 
understood this calling, and could use his weapons both skilfully and 
courteously, is demonstrated by certain articles of his published in reli- 
gious periodicals. In the ‘“* Moral Education,” “ French Literature,” 
and “ Spirit of Reform,” we find sound sense and able argumentation 
invested with the graceful attractions of elegant language and happy 
illustration. To us, ‘* The Journal,” occupying nearly half the volume, 
is most interesting, as presenting a distinct and unpretending record of 
the young traveller’s impressions of what he saw, in society, nature and 
the arts, without a trace of those affected raptures, artificial attempts at 
the striking, and conventional notions and traditional descriptions, that 
make so many books of travels stale imitations or tedious’ pertnesses. 
In our judgment this “ Journal ” possesses a superiority of this sort, a 
wholesome truthfulness as rare as it is fascinating, to say nothing of 
many detached beauties (including the entertaining Epistole) and the 
tokens of a diversified observation, that are scattered over the pages. 
For the brief preface by the son, we express high commendation when 
we say that in taste and felicity of expression, it is worthy to introduce 
the Miscellanies of the distinguished father. 


EXTRACTS. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


“So long as the governments of Europe are content to treat the 
physical education of their subjects as of no importance, so long will 
these remain immoral and ignorant, even though colleges and schools 
should cram every corner of the land. A people physically stunted 
will be spiritually depraved, even though you make every second man 
a preacher or a schoolmaster. One principal cause of crime among the 
excessively indigent classes, is not merely the numerous temptations 
to which they are exposed, but, in an equal degree, the utter prostration 
of their corporeal capacities through a long exposure to want, cold, to 
pain, and privation of every kind, which renders them almost unfit for 
moral and intellectual progress, even if the worst temptations to which 
they are liable were withdrawn. Every one knows that the Quakers 
are remarkable for their superior morality and for their active and fore- 
most participation in all the great philanthropic efforts which this and 
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the past generation have witnessed. Now, this is owing doubtless to a 
variety of causes: but I am certain that one of thest causes is the 
attention which the Quakers pay to physical education. I have noticed 
that, in general, the Quakers are robust men, powerfully built, with 
broad chests, with a ruddy glow on their cheek, and a look altogether as 
if their consciences were easy and their digestion easier. There are, 
of course, many healthy men who are likewise immoral men; but as a 
rule I believe it may be safely taken, that the most moral class is physi- 
cally the healthiest class."— A Lecture on the Evils of Protracted 
Labor, by William Maccall. 


° EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON MADNESS. 


“ The Journal.de ? Ain of the 27th ult., contains the following : — 
*A concert given at the establishment for females suffering from mental 
alienation, at Bourg, by the singers of the Pyrenees, proves the great 
power of music on madness. The singers were taken into a room re- 
served for the outrageous madwomen. They were received by cries 
and threats, and even missiles. But, at the first sounds of the melodi- 
ous tones, they remained passive, and listened attentively to the soothing 
tones. The charm was of short duration; scarcely had the last note 
ceased, when the tumult began anew. The musicians stopped short at 
the threshold, and began to sing again. As before, they were listened 
to with calmness, which was succeeded as above by the most excited state 
of tumult. After the singing in the chapel, one of the women approach- 
ed the singers, and thanked them in sucha suitable manner, we may 
say with so much reason, that they were completely deceived as to the 
state of her mind. In many establishments for those suffering from 
mental alienation, particularly at Dijon, music is proved to have the 
most beneficial effect on the unfortunate inmates deprived of their 
reason, resulting in lucid moments, always to be regarded as a victory 
over the dreadful malady, and perhaps an indication of the means of 
its cure.” ” 


HOME. 


*: Happiness must be sought for in simplicity, not in costliness ; in 
the perpetually recurring, more than in the rare; in abiding peace, 
rather than in temporary raptures; and next after the well of living 
water which springeth up into everlasting life, in no sources else so 
sedulously, as in those fountains which are fed by the never-failing love 
of relatives and friends.” 
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Orpination oF a Minister at Lance 1n Boston.—On Sunday even- 
ing, October 11, 1846, Mr. Samuel H. Winkley, of the class lately graduated 
from the Cambridge Divinity School, having been previously appointed to the 
Ministry at Large, was duly ordained at the Pitts Street Chapel, in connection 
with which he is to labor. The introductory services were by Rev. Mr. Cruft 
of the Suffolk Street Chapel, Boston ; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; 
Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Hall of Providence; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of 
Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Bigelow of the Pitts Street Chapel, 
Boston. 





Tre War wits Mexico.--The government of the United States is pro- 
tracting its disgrace in the prosecution of the unjustifiable war with Mexico. 
The recent fight before Monterey furnishes another melancholy and disheart- 
ening commentary on our Christian civilization. The Boston “Chronotype” 
asks what kind of treatment would have been encountered by a cool proposition 
on the part of either country to settle the existing difficulties and “purchase 
a peace” by the sacrifice of the lives of three or four hundred citizens,—as 
many as were killed in the recent battle. And we cannot see any reason why 
the question is not pertinent, nor any essential flaw in the argument it implies, 





Unitarian Convention aT Partapetpuia.—The Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion was held this year at Philadelphia. The Convention met and was organ- 
ized in the Unitarian Church, on the 20th of October, at 7 o’clock, P. M., by 
the choice of the following officers:—Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, President; Walter R. Johnson, Esq., of Philadelphia, Hon. Albert 
Fearing of Boston, and Rev. F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice Presi- 
dents; Rev. Augustus R. Pope of Kingston, Mass., and Rev. Thomas Hill of 
Waltham, Mass., Secretaries. Dr. Parkman, on taking the chair, made a few 
brief but appropriate remarks. Rev. Mr. Furness of Philadelphia, in the name 
and in behalf of his society, welcomed their Christian brethren to their hearts, 
their honies and their city. Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, then read the following resolutions which had 
been prepared for the consideration of the Convention :— 


“ Resolved, That in holding our first Convention in the city of William 
Penn, we would express our respect for his Christian character and services, 
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our sympathy with many of his humane and spiritual views, and our earnest 
hope that they may have increased power over the minds of Christian people 
and the policy of Christian nations. 

Resolved, That the state of morals in our country, the condition of the 
Christian Church at large, and of that portion of it within our own field, is 
such as to give us deep solicitude for the future, to move us to thorough ex- 
amination of our hearts and ways, and call us to a solemn consideration alike 
¢ - eaten! wants and the means of promoting more faithfully the cause 
of Chris 

Resolved, That we insist now as heretofore, upon the duty of all Christians 
to labor to extend the Gospel and its influences throughout the world, and that 
whilst we rejoice in what has been done among ourselves for the distant places 
of our land, and especially among the destitute of our towns and cities, we 
lament that so much apathy exists upon the whole subject, and would regard 
all that has been accomplished but as the beginning of a great work to which 
we are called of God and our own consciences.” 

After the feading of the resolutions, the Convention and a crowded audi- 
ence were invited by the Chairman to give their attention to the services 
appointed for the evening. The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Bellows of New York. The sermon was delivered by Rev. Edward B. 
Hall of Providence, R. L., from Jeremiah xxiii. 28: “ What is the chaff to the 
wheat, saith the Lord.” The object of the discourse was to urge the duty of 
separating, in religion and life, the trivial from the essential, and devoting our 
strength and efforts to the latter. The need of this was first shown by glan- 
cing at the history of sects, the present condition of the Church and the reli- 
gious world. Illustrations were offered of the exceeding trivialness of matter 
in dispute, the egregious inconsistency of so magnifying and insisting upon 
points and forms never supposed by any to be essential to salvation, and the 
perpetual obstacle thus presented to the progress of practical and spiritual 
religion. The duty itself was then urged of presenting to our own and all 
believers the essentials of religion—insisting that every man knows what is 
essential, knows whether his very heart and life are true to Christ—that the 
root of the whole evil, in the Church and society, is depravity ; not “ original,” 
which is no depravity, not, “total,” which were excusable and helpless; but 
voluntary, wilful, the allowed and fearful depravity of the heart, which shows 
itself in all systems of faith and form, which no church or creed, Catholic, 
Calvinistic, or Liberal, has been able to exclude or extirpate, and which can be 
extirpated only by a living faith in Christ, a spiritual realization, a practical 
application and liberal diffusion of essential religion. The Gospel and the life 
of Christ are the only instrument and the only hope of personal and universal 
regeneration. The wheat must be garnered, the chaff burnt. 

Wednesday, October 21. The Convention met, according to adjournment, 
at 9 A. M., and was opened with prayer by the President. Rev. Mr. Farley 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., made a motion to direct the Committee of Arrangements 
for the next Convention to send circular letters to the various churches, in or- 
der to secure a larger attendance both of clergy and laity. This motion gave 
rise to discussion, in which Rev. Messrs. Farley, Furness, Lothrop, Burnap, 
Osgood of Providence, and W, R. Johnson, Esq., took part. The matter was 
referred to the Committee of Arrangements, who subsequently reported an 
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addition to the standing rules of the Convention, so as to provide for the send- 
ing of letters to the various churches of our faith, by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements in conjunction with the church or churches in the places in which 
conventions may hereafter be held: and this report was accepted. 

The first resolution was now taken up, and remarks were made upon the 
principles and character of William Penn and the spirit and opinions of the 
early Friends and various other topics, by Rev. J. F. Clarke of Boston, Rev. 
Mr. Farley, Geo. G. Channing, Travelling Agent of the American Unitarian . 
Association, W. R. Johnson, Esq., Rev. Mr. Furness, Rev. A. B. Muzzey of 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Rev. Mr. Bellows, Rev. Mr. Hall, Rev. Mr. Osgood, 
and Mr. Sill of Philadelphia. The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. 

The second resolution elicited remarks from Rev. Alonzo Hill of Worces- 
ter, Mass., Geo. G. Channing, Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Rev. Thomas Hill, Rev. G. 
W. Burnap, Rev. Mr. Clarke, Rev. Mr. Muzzey, and Rev. Mr. Bellows. The 
discussion took a very wide range: and considerable diversity in opinion ap- 
peared. The resolution was passed, and after prayer by Rev. Mr. Burnap, the 
Convention adjourned to attend a collation given by the members of the Unita- 
rian church in Philadelphia. 

This delightful festival.took place in the spacious hall in the Assembly 
Building, corner of Tenth and Chestnut streets, on Wednesday afternoon, 
at four o’clock. About five hundred ladies and gentlemen were present. The 
tables were loaded with good things and crowned with beautiful flowers. The 
hall was brilliantly lighted with gas; and seldom has there been a larger or 
more lovely gathering of those of the household of our faith. 

Mr. Scholfield of Philadelphia presided ; a blessing was asked by Rev. Dr. 
Parkman. After due attention had been given to the good things of the table, 
Rey. Mr. Furness (acting for the Chairman) welcomed the company and ex- 
pressed a desire to hear from any friends who should be moved to speak. 
Remarks were made and sentiments given by Rev. Mr. Bellows, Rev. Mr. 
Osgood, —— Kelly, Esq. of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, Mr. 
Sill of Philadelphia, Rev. G. W. Burnap, Rev. Mr. Elliott of St. Louis, Mo., 
the President, and Mr. Chandler, editor of the United States Gazette, (who, 
we believe, is a Roman Catholic). In the course of the afternoon two appro- 
priate odes were sung by the whole company : and the occasion was one to be 
long remembered as being most beautiful and appropriate—a festival of the 
heart—a Christian love feast, where wisdom spake, and taste adorned, and 
wit sparkled and all was sanctified and made pure by a cheerful faith. 

At seven and one half o’clock, Wednesday evening, the church was again 
filled for public worship. The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. J. 
F. Clarke of Boston. The sermon was delivered by Rev. F. H. Hedge of Ban- 
gor, Me., from 2 Peter iii. 13: “ Nevertheless, we, according to this promise, 
look fora new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
This expectation characterizes the strong faith of the early Christians, but it 
was not confined to them; there has always been this vision in the world; it 
appears in the Hebrew prophets and the Pagan philosophers. It has never 
yet been realized: is it ever to be realized? Is its realization within the power 
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of man, or must it be regarded as an impossible chimera? The preacher 
showed that this idea has a necessary foundation in the nature of man. Perfect 
obedience to the laws of God is all that is required to realize it. In the moral 
nature of man we find the new heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Further, the realization of this hope is'the specific object of 
the Christian revelation, and vouched by all the provisions of God for the 
education of the human race. He then inquired how far the Christian Church 
in past ages had been faithful to this aim, and found it guilty of great negli- 
gence as the depository of the divine idea of society, and concluded with an 
appeal to the members of the Convention to be true to their calling in this re- 
gard and to urge the practical application of those truths which, as fast as they 
are received, will change the condition of the world. 

Thursday morning, October 22, the Convention again met at 9 o’clock, and 
was opened with prayer by Rev. Thomas B. Fox of Boston. A letter from 
Rev. James Kay of Northumberland, Pa., expressing his interest in the meet- 
ing, regretting his inability to be present, and referring to the importance of 
provision for the maintenance of the church of which he is pastor, was read 
and referred to the Committee of Arrangements. The third resolution was ta 
ken up. After remarks by Rev. Charles Briggs, General Secretary of A. U. 
Association, on the importance of a missionary spirit, and the wide and various 
fields open to missionary labor, the discussion was suspended to attend to 
a letter from the church in Baltimore, asking that the next semi-annual Con- 
vention may be held in that city. This gave rise to some conversation which 


resulted in the passage of the following resolution, and the appointment of 
Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, Farley and Hedge as a committee to carry it into effect. 


“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to reply to the Letter 
from the First Independent Church in Baltimore, expressing the strong interest 
and sympathy of the members of this Convention in their welfare, but declining 
for considerations to be presented in reply to accept their invitation to hold the 
Convention at Baltimore next year, but intimating our desire and purpose to do 
so at the earliest practicable period.” 


Rev. Mr. Farley, after expressing his regret that through inadvertence it 
had not been done before, moved the following resolution, which was adopted 
by a unanimous vote: 


“ Resolved, That the members of this Convention, viewing with deep interest 
our fellow laborers for the truth, the Christian connexion throughout our land, 
and now more especially in this city and State,—reciprocate fully and heartily 
the spirit of union and sympathy expressed by them with our religious body, 
and desire now and always to be regarded as ready to co-operate with them in 
what we feel to be a common cause.” 


Rev. Mr. Lothrop, from a committee appointed for that purpose, reported the 
following as the Committee of Arrangements for the next Convention, and the 
report was unanimously accepted. 

Rev. 8. Osgood of Providence, R I., Rev. J. F. Clarke of Boston, Maass., 
Rev. A. Hill, of Worcester, Mass., H. P. Fairbanks, Esq. of Charlestown, 
Mass., Hon. Albert Fearing of Boston, Mass. 
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The discussion was resumed and remarks made by Sudge Greenwood of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. Mr. Elliott of St. Louis. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Furness, Lucretia Mott, an accredited minister of 
the Society of Friends, being present, was invited to take a seat in the Con- 
vention, and take part in its discussions. 

Rev. Mr. Lothrop then continued the debate. He was followed by Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, Rev. J. T’. Sargent, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Rev. F. H. Hedge, Lucretia 
Mott, Rev. Mr. Elliott, and Rev. Dr. Gannett. The third resolution was passed 
by a unanimous vote. 

Rev. Mr. Lothrop, with a few feeling remarks, introduced the following 
resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to the Pastor 
and brethren and sisters of this Society for the hospitality they have exercised 
towards us, for the cordial and truly Christian kindness with which they have 
welcomed us to their houses and their hearts, and for all that they have done 
for our convenience and to give interest and efficacy to this occasion.” 

Before putting the resolution, the President made a short closing address, and 
then the resolution was passed by a unanimous vote, tuken by the members 
of the Convention all rising. 

Esther Moore, of the Society of Friends, offered a few remarks, which were 
interrupted by the arrival of the hour fixed for the dissolution of the Conven- 
tion. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Elliott, the Convention was dissolved. 

These meetings at Philadelphia, we are assured, will never be forgotten by 
those who enjoyed the privilege of attendingthem. If Christian charity, manly 
liberty, a deep interest in the Gospel of Christ, an earnest spirit of humanity, 
and unbounded, heartiest hospitality, can hallow any occasion, then was this 
autumnal Convention hallowed indeed. The unclouded skies smiled upon it: 
all was cheerful, happy, and what is far better, Christian, The peaceful, loving, 
free spirit of William Penn, eloquently eulogized, at the very commencement of 
the meetings, seemed to have been present to guide and bless all the proceed- 
ings. The only thing to be regretted, was the absence of so many brethren 
and friends, whose presence would have been like the quality of mercy—twice 


blessed. 





Tue Pore’s caRE For OrEGoN.— His holiness has made provision for the 
spiritual wants of Oregon. He has divided it into eight bishoprics, and has ap- 
pointed M. Blanchet as archbishop ; and the new archbishop is soon to leave 
France with twelve missionaries and eighteen nuns. Popery is not dead, but 
is popery still. It has a zeal and enterprise that should put Protestantism 
- to the blush.” 





FOREIGN, 


To the Editor of the Inquirer: Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, a lady universally 
respected throughout the parish, died at Appledore on the 3ist ult., aged sev- 
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enty-two. She had been baptised at church, and attended there regularly, till 
she joined the Unitarian Chapel at Tenterden, about twenty years ago. 

The deceased was buried in a vault on the family estate, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Talbot of Tenterden officiated on the occasion. 

The sexton was interrupted by the Rev. William Cobb, the vicar of the 
parish, while tolling the knell on the day of the funeral, and informed by him, 
that it was not right to toll for a person who did not communicate, and whose 
family had nothing to do with the church,—would he could have added, they 
do not even pay for it. 

No clergyman has any legal control over the bier, as it is found by the parish ; 
and yet the Rev. William Cobb assumed the right of refusing it in this case, 
and it was stopped by his express orders, as it was being carried to the funeral. 

Afterwards, when the Rev. William Cobb forbade the sexton to toll, he inti- 
mated that he had the authority of the churchwardens for the prohibition, as he 
said he had been to them. He had, indeed, been, but he had not seen either of 
them. The vicar added, that the bier was never again to be lent out in any 
such case. 

Notwithstanding the precaution of the clergyman, he was alarmed about 
noon, (the time of the funeral,) by the tolling of the bell, and, hastening to the 
belfry to learn the cause, the sexton calmed his fears for the desecration of the 
church, by informing him that a child had that morning died. 





Tue Surrey Protestant Atuiance.—A society under this name was 
formed on Tuesday, under the auspices of a large number of clergymen, Col. 
Verner, M. P., and Mr. Shaw (the gentleman who rendered himself so con- 
spicuous as the mouthpiece of Mr. Pilcher at the Southwark election last year), 
with the object of uniting itself with the National Club. This c!ub is, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, a kind of Orange Society in England, formed to 
uphold the Protestant Establishment and put down Popery. One of the 
speakers, Mr. Henry O’Neil, a clergyman, spoke thus of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance :—“ Without expressing any opinion as to the proceedings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, he must say, that he believed the object of those who were 
engaged in its formation to be most just, and he trusted the spirit which now 
existed would be made subservient to the promotion of a sound and good 
Protestant union throughout the country.” Colonel Verner, in moving that the 
Duke of Manchester be requested to act as patron of the Society, said “that 
he held in his hand a letter, the substance of which came almost directly from 
the Prime Minister, stating, that ‘ before three months are over there will be a 
dissolution of Parliament.” Mr. Curling seconded the motion. He trusted 
they would only support those candidates who would declare that nothing but 
Protestantism shall be the religion of this country—(cheers). 





Tue Bisuor v. Bicorry.—The Rev. Mr. Armstrong, incumbent of the par- 
ish of Wallsend, recently refused to perform the burial service over the body 
of a child, because it had been baptised by a Wesleyan minister. The father 
of the child informed the bishop of Durham of the circumstance, and his lord- 
ship immediately replied, that “ if Mr. Armstrong had refused Christian burial 
toa child because it had been baptised by a Dissenting minister, he had acted 
unworthy of his eg” and rendered himself liable to punishment in the 

i 


ecclesiastical courts, if Mr. Giles or any other wish to prosecute him.” A 
few days ago, a deputation from the body of parishioners waited on the Rev. 
gentleman, and obtained from him a promise that such an occurrence shall not 
again take place.—NVewcastle Advertiser. 





